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glad  you  ^phoned  me,  Jim!** 

Of  course  he  is  happy  about  it.  And  any  classmate  of  yours  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  phone  him  when  you  are  in  his  town  and  have  some 
time  to  kill.  Particularly  if  you  have  not  seen  each  other  for  years . . . 
This  is  only  one  of  the  pleasant  things  that  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni 
Hotels  make  possible.  At  each  of  these  hotels  is  an  index  of  the  resident 
alumni  of  your  college.  When  you  are  travelling  and  have  a moment  to 
spare,  this  index  is  a treasure  trove  of  information  for  reviving  friend- 
ships that  mean  much  to  you . . . Stop  at  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 
when  you  travel.  You  will  enjoy  the  experience.  And  you  will  be 
helping  the  Alumni  Office  in  fiurthering  the  work  which  it  is  doing. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jeffery 
Baltimore,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 
Sprucewold  Lodge  (summer  only) 

Boston,  Bellevue 
Chicago,  Blaclcstonc 
Chicago,  Windermere 
Chicago,  Allerton  House 
Cleveland,  Allerton  House 
Columbus,  Neil  House 
Fresno,  Californian 
Kansas  City,  Muehlebach 
Lincoln,  Lincoln 
Madison,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Nicollet 


Montreal,  Mount  Royal  Hotel 
New  Orleans,  Monteleone 
New  York,  Roosevelt 
New  York,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Oakland,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Schenlcy 
Rochester,  Seneca 
Sacramento,  Sacramento 
San  Diego,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Palace 
Seattle,  Olympic 
Syracuse,  Onondaga 
Toronto,  King  Edward 
Urbana,  III.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
H^ashington,  D.  C.,  New  Willard 
IVilliamsport.  Pa.,  Lycoming 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  EXTENSION 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the  Alumni  Office 


Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the 
managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 

Class 

cAddress 
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THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 


The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 

Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention. 

PHONE  i8i  AUTO  SERVICE 

Why  not  buy  a home  in 

Oberlin  ? 

I have  them  listed  from 

$3000.00  to  $30,000.00 

Will  be  glad  to  send  a description  to 
anyone  interested 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 

"On  College  Street’’ 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

or  Before  August  31,  1928^’ 


The  pledge  ichich  you  so  generously  made  in  the 
Oberlin  campaign  becomes  due,  as  you  doubtless  recall, 
upon  the  last  day  of  August. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  its  receipt,  not  only 
because  every  dollar  will  help  directly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  extensive,  intensive,  and  expensive  new 
plans  for  Oberlin,  but  because  every  dollar  brings  with 
it  one-third  as  much  again  in  money  pledged  by  the 
General  Education  Board.  This  pledge  of  the  General 
Education  Board  is  conditioned  upon  the  receipt  of  our 
individual  pledges,  and  will  come  in  only  to  the  same 
extent  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  individual  pledges. 

Your  pledge  reads  “On  or  before  August  31, 
1928.”  Can  you  not,  and  if  so,  will  you  not,  make  it 
before  rather  than  on?  If  so,  your  gift  and  the  corre- 
sponding gift  of  the  General  Educational  Board  will 
begin  to  gather  income  for  us  just  that  much  sooner;  and 
the  large  task  of  the  closing  of  the  campaign  will  be 
greatly  facilitated. 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


cfj  yy. 


The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 


We  register  (ilsappointment  at  the  action  of  Oberlin 
undergraduates  in  nominating  Hoover.  What  has  become 
of  the  boasted  insurgency  of  our  col- 
RADICALISM  lege  youth?  Deadly  conservatism,  we 

GOES  TO,  SEED  fear,  sinks  its  fangs  into  the  student 
body.  Oberlin  worships  the  obvious, 
which  is  not  like  Oberlin.  Nominating  Hoover  ha.s  all 
the  daring  originality  of  praising  a spring  day.  “As  Ober- 
lin goes,  so  goes  the  nation”  is  a slogan  to  encourage  the 
study  not  of  party  principles  but  of  party  probabilities. 
Merely  because  Kansas  City  seems  likely  to  choose 
Hoover  is  no  reason  why  Oberlin  or  any  other  college  in 
mock  convention  should  do  so. 

Even  the  defeated  minority  under  the  campus  big 
top  found  no  one  more  radical  to  pin  its  faith  to  than 
ex-Governor  Lowden.  that  battle-scarred  warrior  for  the 
god  of  have.  Gone  are  the  days  of  the  LaFollette-  en- 
thusiasm: Norris,  the  progressive,  has  but  a handful  of 
supporters.  Borah,  Oberlin's  1924  nominee,  trails  in  the 
class  with  Albert  Bacon  Fall.  O,  temporal  O,  teapot! 

Much  we  fear  that  undergraduate  life  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be.  The  debilitating  influence  of  a soft  age  has 
undermined  that  youthful  effervescence  which  formerly 
considered  it  a mere  holiday  to  upset  a government  or 
scrap  a constitution.  No  more  cows  in  the  chapel,  no 
more  deans  hanged  in  effigy,  no  more  college  life  as  it 
used  to  be  in  the  naughtier  last  years  of  another  century! 

Hoover  for  president  — and  this  from  Oberlin,  home 
of  abolitionism,  and  of  prohibition  when  that  was 
radical! — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

An  article  in  the  May  issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine, 
“Does  Business  Want  Scholars?,”  by  Walter  S.  Gifford,  ’05, 
president  of  the  American  Telephone 
HIGH  RANK  & Telegraph  Company,  is  naturally  at- 

IN  COLLEGE  trading  wide  attention.  It  is  based 

AND  BUSINESS  on  the  study  of  the  business  and  col- 
lege records  of  3,806  employees  of  the 
Telephone  Company,  graduates  of  104  colleges;  and  the 
upshot  of  it  is  that  men  in  the  first  third  of  their  college 
classes  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  highest  third 
of  their  group  in  salary,  those  in  the  middle  third  in  schol- 
arship to  be  in  the  middle  third  in  salary,  and  those  in 
the  lowest  third  in  scholarship  to  be  in  the  lowest  third 
in  salary.  Furthermore,  “the  longer  the  best  students  are 
in  business,  the  more  rapidly  their  earnings  rise.  The 
longer  the  poorer  students  are  in  business  the  slower 
their  earnings  rise.” 

Mr.  Gifford  expresses  his  consciousness  that  the  sal- 
ary-test of  success  in  life  is  not  infallible,  but  adds:  “I  do 
believe  that  as  between  one  man  and  another  working  in 
the  same  business  organization,  succe.ss  and  salary — while 
not  the  same  thing — will,  generally  speaking,  parallel  each 
other.” 

Nobody  today  will  take  issue,  however,  with  Mr.  Gif- 
ford’s main  position — that,  by  and  large,  a man’s  success 
in  business  is  measured  by  his  earning  power.  There  has 
been  no  question  that,  generally  speaking,  success  in  col- 
lege has  preceded  success  in  the  learned  professions,  and, 
now  that  many  of  the  men  who  wouid  once  have  entered 
them  are  going  into  business,  there  need  be  no  surprise 


that  the  same  principle  is  at  work.  Figures  and  statistics 
are  of  course  reassuring,  but  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  in 
four  words  which  President  Lowell  used  some  years  ago 
as  the  title  of  an  article  for  young  readers— “The  Habit 
of  Victory.”  That  sums  it  up;  the  boy  in  college  who  ac- 
quires the  habit  of  winning  is  reasonably  certain  to  carry 
It  through  life  with  him.  To  this  general  truth  Mr.  Gif- 
ford has  brought  the  reenforcement  of  statistical  proof. 
— Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin. 

“When  a college  man  applies  to  me  for  a job  I never 
inquire  about  his  scholastic  standing,”  recently  remarked 
a business  man,  himself  a university  grad- 
“VACATION  uate.  “What  I want  to  know  is  how  he 

CUM  LAUDE”  spent  his  summer  vacations.  If  he  has 
wasted  them  I know  something  about 
him;  if  not,  he  has  a record  worth  showing 

“Here’s  the  record  of  one  boy  I’ve  just  employed,”  he 
continued.  “At  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  he  went 
for  one  month  to  a citizens’  military  camp;  after  sopho- 
more year  he  worked  for  six  weeks  with  Dr.  Grenfell’s 
mission  in  Labrador;  as  a junior,  he  had  a month  and  a 
halt  with  the  Banks  fishing  fleet;  after  graduation  he 
spent  July  and  August  with  a forestry  outfit.  All  open-air 
work,  putting  him  in  good  physical  condition  and  in  touch 
wMth  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Those  twenty-six 
weeks  were  what  I call  a ‘vacation  cum  laude.’  They 
gave  him  an  unusual  equipment  tor  success  and  I only 
wish  1 could  find  more  young  men  who  possessed  it.” — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

Education  in  giving  is  one  of  the  by-products  of  the 
present  period  of  prosperity  which  has  come  to  America. 

The  sacrifices  which  were  made  in  the 
the  great  war,  the  participation  of  all  classes 

GENTLE  ART  in  the  purchase  of  Liberty  bonds,  the 
OF  GIVING  readjustments  which  individuals  and 
families  were  called  upon  to  face,  all 
prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  tor  a further  step— that 
of  regular,  systematic  giving  for  the  support  of  religion, 
education,  community  service,  and  like  objects.  The  suc- 
cession of  disasters  by  wind,  fire,  flood,  famine,  touched 
men’s  hearts  and  opened  their  purses  as  never  before 
in  the  world’s  history. 

The  gentle  art  of  giving  is  being  displayed  in  America 
today  by  thousands  who  have  become  converts  to  the 
principle  that  wmalth  is  an  obligation  and  a trust  and  that 
contributions  to  church,  college,  and  community  are  a 
part  of  the  regular  annual  budget.  The  many  drives  for 
funds  have  had  an  educational  effect  upon  the  average 
mind  until  the  individual  expects  to  be  approached  about 
so  often  tor  contributions.  But  there  is  something  finer, 
something  more  satisfying,  which  a few  great  souls  under- 
stand, and  that  is  the  true  art  of  giving — not  “giving  until 
it  hurts”  but  giving  for  the  very  love  of  giving,  tor  the 
reaction  upon  their  own  lives  as  much  as  for  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  others.  There  is  a gentle  art  of  giving 
well  worth  cultivation  by  all,  by  rich  and  by  poor,  for 
it  demands  the  giving  of  self  as  much  as  of  one’s 
means.  Love  and  sympathy  are  more  valuable  than  gold 
and  silver.  The  gentle  art  of  giving  is  comprehensive. 
— Williams  Alumni  Review. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  > 


The  New 

Not  long  ago  I was  looking  through  the  letters  of  a 
poet  whose  name  is  known  wherever  English  poetry  is 
read.  He  was  eminent  for  his  learning  in  a learned  age, 
and  even  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a college  professor- 
ship, though  he  seems  to  have  scandalously  neglected  the 
duties  of  his  office.  At  any  rate  he  is  said  not  to  have 
delivered  a single  lecture  during  his  incumbency  of  three 
years.  In  fact,  long  before  his  appointment,  he  had  be- 
come addicted  to  the  vice  of  unproductive  reading.  He 
was,  indeed,  the  typical  bookworm,  boring  his  way  through 
page  after  page  of  ancient  and  forgotten  writers,  a haunter 
of  libraries,  a semi-invalid,  looking  with  grim  disgust  at 
the  lively  antics  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  were  nom- 
inally under  his  instruction.  In  short,  a typical  specimen 
of  the  college  professor  as  viewed  by  undergraduate,  and 
not  seldom  by  graduate  eyes. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  letters,  writ- 
ten when  he  was  twenty  and  still  an  undergraduate, 
proves  that  he  began  his  career  with  an  observant  eye 
and  a sense  of  the  relation  of  learning  to  life  that  should 
have  saved  him  from  so  calamitous  an  end.  His  descent 
into  Avernus  was  probably  not  easy,  but  it  was  complete 
and  should  be  a lesson  to  us  all.  I shall  copy  a portion  of 
this  letter,  for  the  writer  of  it  was  Thomas  Gray.  It 
was  written  to  his  bosom  friend,  Richard  West,  who  was 
then  a student  at  Oxford,  while  Gray  himself  was  at 
Cambridge. 

“It  is  very  possible  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but 
I would  not  give  four  farthings  to  demonstrate  this  ever 
so  clearly;  and  if  these  be  the  profits  of  life,  give  me 
the  amusements  of  it.  The  people  I behold  all  around 
me,  it  seems,  know  this  and  more,  and  yet  I do  not 
know  one  of  them  who  inspires  me  with  any  ambition 
of  being  like  him.  Surely  it  was  of  this  place,  now  Cam- 
bridge, but  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Babylon,  that 
a prophet  spoke  when  he  said,  " ‘the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  shall  dwell  there,  and  their  houses  shail  be  full 
of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall  build  there,  and 
satyrs  shall  dance  there;  their  forts  and  towers  shall  be 
a den  forever,  a joy  of  wild  asses;  there  shall  the  great 
owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and  gather  under 
her  shadow;  it  shall  be  a court  of  dragons;  the  screech 
owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  find  for  herself  a place  of 
rest.’  You  see  here  a pretty  collection  of  desolate  ani- 
mals.” 

How  modern  it  sounds!  — except  that  the  modern 
undergraduate  would  probably  not  know  his  Isaiah  well 
enough  to  make  .so  hatjpy  a use  of  him.  ^Yhat  misgivings 
it  causes  to  arise  in  our  minds,  or  ought  to!  The  “dole- 
ful creatures,”  the  “great  owl,”  symbol  of  wisdom,  “the 


Learning 

court  of  dragons,”  the  symbol  of  discipline — how  vivid 
they  appear  when  seen  through  the  eyes  of  this  modern 
collegian  of  1736!  Even  the  “wild  asses”  and  the  dancing 
satyrs — jolly,  goatfooted  creatures! — we  recognize  them 
too. 

But  enough  of  ancient  parallels.  Let  us  consult  a more 
recent  prophet.  The  president  of  one  of  the  leading  uni- 
versities of  America  remarked  the  other  day,  in  a re- 
port to  his  trustees,  that  American  teachers,  whether  of 
school  of  college,  are,  with  some  exceptions,  “in  large 
part  quite  uneducated  in  any  large  and  justifiable  sense 
of  the  word.”  This  lamentable  condition  he  attributes  to 
the  cult  of  extreme  specialization,  and  he  describes  the 
specialist  as  “one  who  knows  more  and  more  about  less 
and  less.”  He  then  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  qualifications 
of  the  ideal  teacher  in  words  that,  coming  from  the  head 
of  a university  which  turns  away  six  thousand  students 
yearly  from  its  doors,  are  little  less  than  revolutionary: 

“A  neat  and  well-kept  person,  good  manners,  culti- 
vated speech,  and  some  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  world  would 
constitute  a high  but  practicable  ideal  for  the  education” — 
the  context  shows  that  he  means  educators — “of  American 
youth  in  this  twentieth  century.”  No  “doleful  creatures” 
in  that  Babylon,  no  screech  owls  or  dragons!  Wild  asses 
and  dancing  satyrs  there  may  be,  and  to  them  “the  forts 
and  towers”  of  this  ideal  university  may  indeed  be  “a  den 
lor  ever.”  There  is  only  one  educational  precept  that  I 
find  more  suggestive  than  this — more  suggestive,  because 
briefer  — and  that  is  the  qualification  for  a fellowship  at 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  quoted  by  Burke  and  quoted 
with  approval.  The  fellows  of  that  ancient  and  respect- 
able foundation,  the  home  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  the  poet 
Herrick  and  the  eminent  Blackstone,  were  expected,  it 
appears,  in  Burke’s  day,  to  fulfill  only  the  following  re- 
quirements; they  were  to  be  optiinc  nati,  bene  vestiti,  me- 
(MocrUer  clocti,  which  would  seem  to  mean  that  they  were 
to  come  of  the  very  best  families,  that  they  were  to  be 
well  dressed — how  history  repeats  itself! — and  moderately 
learned. 

Well,  well,  there  is  hope  for  us  all.  If  we  do  really 
heed  the  admonitions  of  the  new  learning,  it  is  evident 
that  we  shall  not  only  be  gayer  and  better  dressed,  but 
also  stand  in  less  danger  of  being  condemned  to  a dole- 
ful Immortality  by  the  Thomas  Grays  who  may  perhaps 
visit  our  classrooms. 
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Eurythmics  In  The  Conservatory 

By  Doris  Portman, 


A new  course  offered  to  the  students  of 
music  at  Oberlin  this  year  is  that  in  Dai- 
croze  Eurythmics. 

To  find  the  meaning  of  the  word  Eurythm- 
ics we  must  go  back  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  essence  of  rhythm  permeated  the  very- 
center  of  their  being,  and  the  perfection  of 
rhythm,  -which  they  strove  to  achieve  in  bodily 
movement,  was  called  "Eurythmy.”  Rhythm, 
today,  is  of  most  profound  significance  in  mod- 
ern education  and  Dalcroze  has  been  a fore- 
runner in  employing  this  fundamental  ele- 
ment. 

Dalcroze  Eurythmics  had  its  origin  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  better  results  in  the 
teaching  of  music.  About  1904  Monsieur 
Jaques  Dalcroze,  then  a teacher  of  harmony 
in  the  Conservatoire  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
realized  that  if  his  pupils  could  be  made  to  feel  or  to 
“live”  their  music,  through  bodily  movement,  they  would 
understand  their  subject  better  and  develop  as  musical 
human  beings.  He  realized  that  the  appeal  to  the  in- 
stinctive delight  in  activity  is  the  most  vivid  means  of 
teaching  the  child.  At  first  only  musical  rythms  -were 
“stepped” — the  feet  doing  the  note  values,  the  arms  beat- 
ing the  metre.  Now  its  scope  covers  the  corporal  realiza- 
tion of  every  rythm  metre,  nuance,  phrase,  tempo,  shad- 
ing, etc.  in  music.  In  short  we  use  “ the  body  as  a mu- 
sical instrument.”  In  so  doing  the  student’s  feeling  for 
the  pulse  or  beat  becomes  more  pronounced;  the  rythms 
become  more  living  as  he  walks  them;  the  crescendi 
more  vital  when  he  expresses  them  with  gesture  or  move- 
ment, combined  with  increasing  corporal  dynamic  force! 

Music  study  is  an  aim;  it  is  also  a means  to  greater 
development.  In  employing  these  musical  subjects  the 
student  must  be  not  only  receptive  but  active.  There  is 
need  for  expression  as  well  as  impression.  Eurythmics 
offers  abundant  opportunity  for  individual  creative  and 
imaginative  work;  for  work  with  groups,  for  design  and 
form  in  space;  for  conducting;  for  leading  and  follow- 
ing. Improvisation  of  rythms,  of  gestures,  and  group 


leading,  etc,  play  an  important  part  in  the  elimination  of 
self-consciousness  and  in  the  developemnt  of  self-reliance. 

Training  a pupil,  especially  children  to  listen  for  the 
fundamental  things  in  music,  is  in  itself  of  great  pedagogic 
value.  It  not  only  increases  his  musical  understanding 
but  is  an  education  for  the  mind  in  observation,  con- 
centration, and  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  he  also 
learns  to  find  things  in  the  music  which  stimulate  his 
imagination.  Dalcroze  work  is  often  rightly  summed  up 
as  leading  to  coordination  of  mind  and  body.”  Examples 
of  certain  exercises  developing  this  are  the  walking  of 
rythms,  beating  with  arms  meanwhile;  exercises  of  quick 
response  and  control,  executed  at  command  of  the 
teacher;  walking  one  rythm  while  clapping  another  at 
the  same  time. 

Furthermore  we  have  the  education  of  the  body  by 
the  execution  of  natural  movements  based  on  musical 
rythms,  or  on  dynamic  nuances.  The  student  is  some- 
times free  in  his  improvisations  and  creative  -work,  at 
other  times  he  is  developing  a feeling  for  clarity  and 
line;  he  gains  precision  and  ease  of  harmonious  move- 
ment which  is  as  much  a joy  to  the  onlooker  as  to  the 
pupil  himself. 

Because  of  its  plastique  and  bodiiy  activity, 
Dalcroze  Eurythmics  is  often  confused  as  be- 
ing some  form  of  dancing.  It  is  primarily  for 
the  music  student  and  child  education,  but 
with  such  wealth  of  musical  and  rythmic  ma- 
terial, it  cannot  help  but  be  supplementary  to 
the  dances  and  to  acting.  There  is  hardly  a 
country  in  Europe  where  its  importance  is  not 
recognized.  it  is  taught  in  the  leading  con- 
servatories of  this  country,  (in  some  of  which 
it  is  obligatory),  in  a great  many  public  and 
private  elementary  schools,  in  theatre  and 
dance  schools. 

Abetted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  conserva- 
tory faculty,  we  have  at  Oberlin,  during  our 
first  year  of  Eurythmics,  one  of  the  largest 
enrollments  of  any  American  conservatory. 
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MISS  HOSFORD:  Teacher,  Dean,  Writer 

By  Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch,  ’97 


To  live  in  the  present,  using  the  key  of  the  past 
to  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  future,  is  to  live  wisely. 
Oberlin  today,  believing  in  the  greater  future,  would  not 
be  forgetful  of  her  heritage.  These  are  trite  truisms. 
But  to  recall  them  is  to  realize  the  significance  of  the 
series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Frances  J.  Hos- 
ford  which  have  been  appearing  in  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
To  have  put  this  material  into  records  which  will  en- 
dure has  required  much  work  and  Is  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  Oberlin’s  history.  The  edi- 
tor has  suggested  that  the  readers 
will  care  to  know'  more  of  the  author; 
the  recent  alumni  to  know  of  her  long 
service  to  the  college,  the  older  of  her 
present  interests. 

Miss  Hosford  came  to  Oberlin  in 
1888,  having  accepted  a position  as 
tutor  in  Latin  in  the  Academy.  She 
had  graduated  from  Lake  Erie  Sem- 
inary and  had  taught  in  the  Elyria 
and  Cleveland  high  schools  and  in  her 
alma  mater  at  Painesville.  In  Ober- 
lin she  studied  as  w'ell  as  taught  and 
received  the  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1891,  and  the  A.M.  in  1896, 
after  a year’s  resident  study  at  the 
L'niversity  of  Chicago.  Recognition 
of  this  more  thorough  preparation  and 
of  successful  teaching  was  given  in 
promotions,  first  to  the  rank  of  in- 
structor and  then  to  that  of  asso- 
ciate professor.  When  the  Academy 
W'as  discontinued  in  1916,  Miss  Hos- 
ford was  transferred  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  College,  carrying  the  course  in  elementary 
Latin.  There  was  no  difficulty  for  Miss  Hosford  in 
adapting  her  teaching  to  college  students.  Her  high 
standards  of  scholarship,  w'arm  appreciation  of  classic 
culture  and  ability  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  contemporary 
life  made  class  hours  spent  with  her  stimulating  and 
vital. 

Miss  Hosford  had  been  in  Oberlin  but  three  years 
w'hen  she  was  made  a member  of  the  Women’s  Board, 
“an  advisory  body  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare and  the  conduct  of  the  women  of  the  college,”  as 
the  By-laws  state.  This  position  she  held  for  almost 
thirty  years.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  woman 
except  Mrs.  Johnson  herself  has  equalled  this  record. 
At  about  the  same  time  she  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Beneficiary  Aid  for  Women  and  this 
work  she  carried  in  whole  or  part,  until  her  retirement 
in  1920. 

Her  close  contact  with  all  the  women’s  interests  and 
her  sympathetic  concern  for  individual  students  made  her 
a natural  choice  for  Dean  of  Academy  Women  when  that 
position  was  left  vacant  in  1911,  and  similarly  led  to 
her  appointment  as  Assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Chair- 
man of  Deans  of  Women  in  1916.  When  in  the  spring 
of  1919  the  Dean  of  College  Women  was  forced  by  ill 
health  to  give  up  active  work.  Miss  Hosford  assumed 
all  the  duties  of  the  office  and  was  appointed  Acting 


Dean  of  College  Women  for  the  year  1919-20.  Thus  in 
her  last  year  of  official  work  she  rendered  one  of  her 
largest  services  to  the  college  with  her  customary  mod- 
esty and  efficiency.  She  carried  heavy  responsibilities  in 
the  difficult  after-war  period  with  unostentatious  thor- 
oughness. 

During  sixteen  years,  the  present  writer  was  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  this  administrative  work.  No  one 
knows  better  the  greatness  of  what  she  did  without 
observation.  In  all  the  counsels  of 
the  Women’s  Board,  she  was  alert, 
forward-looking,  unafraid  of  change, 
sound  in  judgment,  seeing  clearly  in- 
ferences and  consequences.  She  be- 
lieved in  the  students  and  welcomed 
their  cooperation,  eagerly  helping  to 
bring  into  existence  the  Women’s 
League.  Hundreds  of  Academy  girls 
remember  with  gratitude  her  many- 
sided  interest  in  them;  hundreds, 
even  thousands,  of  self-supporting 
women  appreciate  the  patience  with 
which  she  heard  their  problems, 
helped  them  find  work,  and  gave  them 
as  generously  as  she  could  from  the 
scholarship  and  loan  funds. 

Miss  Hosford  retired  in  1920,  spend- 
ing two  years  with  relatives  in  south- 
ern California,  after  which  she  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  once  more  to  be- 
come a factor  in  the  community. 
Some  twenty  years  before  she  had 
established  a home  on  Woodland 
avenue.  The  care  of  her  trees  and 
her  garden  has  been  one  of  Miss  Hosford’s  joys  ever  since. 
Her  mother  and  her  sister,  Mary,  were  with  her  until 
the  mother’s  death.  In  the  more  recent  years  another 
sister,  Mrs.  Jones,  formerly  of  India,  five  of  whose  chil- 
dren graduated  at  Oberlin,  has  been  the  third  member 
of  the  family.  Many  friends  have  shared  and  still  share 
the  generous,  gracious,  unpretentious  hospitality,  which 
allows  them  to  enter  into  the  richness  of  life  of  these 
three  remarkable  women. 

They  are  good  neighbors.  They  have  been  interested 
in  maintaining  the  Woodland  Avenue  Association,  which 
draws  all  the  residents  of  the  street  together  once  or 
twice  a year,  and  the  women  every  two  weeks,  and  has 
developed,  thus,  one  of  the  friendliest  communities  in 
Oberlin. 

With  leisure  from  exacting  professional  duties.  Miss 
Hosford  has  entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  the  United 
Church.  For  three  years  she  was  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Missionary  department  of  the  Women’s  Association 
and  now  for  the  second  year  is  chairman  of  the  program 
committee. 

She  also  joined  the  D.  A.  R.,  not  only  finding  interest 
in  tracing  back  her  family  traditions,  but  believing  that 
she  could  render  service  thus  to  the  nieces  and  nephews, 
who  might  share  her  satisfactions.  She  has  three  lines 
of  descent  established  and  is  working  on  other  claims. 
She  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
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of  the  local  chapter;  she  enjoys  its  democratic  fellowship 
and  is  in  sympathy  with  the  local  work  and  the  patriotic 
aims,  but  declares  that  she  "stands  with  the  fourteen  and 
not  with  the  two  thousand  in  the  recent  action  of  the 
national  body.” 

Miss  Hosford  has  kept  in  touch  with  her  first  alma 
mater,  Lake  Erie  College,  attending  frequently  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  serving  as  Alumnae 
Trustee  from  1923-1926. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  any  reader  of  the  Alumn 
Magazine  of  her  continued  interest  in  Oberlin  College. 
When  a few  years  ago  a correspondent  in  these  columns 
made  the  charge  that  leaders  have  been  missing  among 
Oberlin  women,  suggesting  that  the  coeducational  col- 
lege does  not  develop  initiative  and  efficiency  m its 


women,  Miss  Hosford  thought  of  the  Oberlin  pioneers. 
As  she  has  written  of  them,  she  not  only  has  told  their 
story,  but  has  revealed  her  own  intellectual  vigor  an< 
vitality,  her  quiet  humor  grown  even  more  mellow  with 
the  years,  her  tolerant  and  delicate  sympathy,  her  whole- 
someness and  love  of  all  life’s  gifts.  The  same  self- 
revelation she  made  to  those  who  heard  her  speak  last 
June  at  the  Commemoration  of  the  fifty  years  of  Presi- 
dent King’s  connection  with  Oberlin  College,  a little 
woman,”  as  one  reported,  “who  gave  the  strongest  address 

of  the  afternoon.*'  . 

Many  of  Oberlin’s  emeritus  professors  have  made  their 
homes  elsewhere.  We  are  glad  that  Miss  Hosford  is 
still  in  Oberlin. 


MARY  KELLOGG— An  Idyl  of  Old  Oberlin 

By  Professor  Emeritus  Frances  J.  Hosford 


In  Six  Parts.  Part  VI. 

The  Knight  Errant  and  His  Quest 
To  the  older  members  of  the  Oberlin  family,  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  a twice-told  tale.  A few  who  read  these 
words  w’ill  remember  President  Fairchild’s  Thursday  lec- 
ture in  the  early  80’s,  when  he  presented  an  account  of 
his  journey  south,  more  than  forty  years  before,  to  bring 
Mary  Keliogg  back  as  Mrs.  Fairchild.  Many  more  will  re- 
member that  the  lecture  was  repeated  by  request  in  1890; 
this  was  hardly  more  than  a year  before  the  time  of  their 
golden  wedding,  but  it  was  even  nearer  to  the  Long  Parting, 
met  once  more  with  brave  submission  and  patient  wait- 
ing for  the  Great  Reunion.  In  the  90’s  it  was  considered 
proper  to  observe  a certain  reticence  toward  students 
about  the  doings  in  faculty  meeting,  so  that  perhaps  they 
did  not  know  that  the  initial  request  for  the  repetition 
of  the  lecture  came  from  a promising  young  professor  of 
mathematics,  named  Henry  Churchill  King. 

The  lecture  was  one  of  the  unforgettable  occasions  of 
college  life,  though  much  of  its  charm  in  1890  lay  in  the 
presence  of  the  simple  and  benignant  old  man,  with  his 
clear  and  deliberate  voice,  easily  heard  by  every  student, 
since  the  acoustics  of  the  old  chapel  were  like  those  of 
the  First  Church.  Before  that  audience  of  callow  youth, 
he  could,  and  did,  touch  upon  sacred  personal  experiences, 
for  unpretentious  as  was  the  speaker,  plain  as  were  the 
surroundings,  there  was  a dignity,  a simple  stateliness, 
which  made  it  impossible  lor  the  most  flippant  under- 
graduate to  receive  what  he  said  with  a sneer  or  a giggle. 

The  lecture  is  still  in  existence — somewhere — but  it 
has  become  one  of  the  precious  Lost  Manuscripts.  It  was 
given  to  the  Library  by  the  President’s  son,  Mr.  James 
Thome  Fairchild.  It  was  never  catalogued,  and  the  secret 
of  its  hiding-place  passed  away  with  Professor  Root.  It 
is  waiting  in  some  safe  nook  for  a fortunate  explorer,  but 
the  narrative  is  not  lost,  and  it  can  be  told  substantially 
in  the  President’s  own  words.  For  when  Professor  Swing 
wrote  his  life  of  President  Fairchild  he  had  the  lecture, 
and  he  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  a quoted  reproduction. 
Again,  in  the  President’s  last  years  his  children  persuaded 
him  to  dictate  such  recollections  as  came  to  his  mind,  and 
many  of  these  pertained  to  this  journey.  The  most  of 


this  article  will  consist  of  quotations  from  these  two 
sources. 

“ I was  born,”  says  the  narrator,  “ a y^ankee  of  Yan- 
kees, was  brought  up  in  a New  England  colony  in  this 
county  of  Lorain,  was  just  prepared  to  enter  college  when 
Oberlin  began.  In  1838  I had  graduated,  and  in  1841  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  I had  completed  my  theological 
course.  At  that  time,  as  Tutor  of  ^nguages  in  the  Col- 
lege, a vacancy  occurring  in  the  chair  of  languages,  I was 
placed  in  charge  of  that  department.  I knew  little  of  the 
world  by  personal  observation.  Twice  I had  been  in  Cleve- 
land, a town  of  flve  or  six  thousand  inhabitants.” 

He  then  mentions  the  trip  of  which  we  have  learned — 
to  southern  Michigan,  to  Lake  Chautauqua,  to  Cincinnati, 
and  again  to  Michigan,  this  time  with  the  experience  of  a 
ride  on  the  strange  new  things  called  railroads. 

“ This  certainly  was  a limited  experience  in  travel, 
but  was  equal  to  that  of  most  young  men  of  my  age  and 
condition.  My  personal  habits  and  views  and  character 
were  those  of  a Yankee  boy  educated  at  Oberlin,  and  I 
had  little  acquaintance  with  any  society  in  which  such 
views  and  habits  did  not  prevail.  The  place  to  which  I 
proposed  to  go  wap  the  town  of  Minden,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Bistineau  in  a northwestern  parish  of  Lou- 
isiana, within  a few  miles  of  the  Texas  border;  and  Texas 
was  then  a foreign  land,  the  paradise  of  patriots  who  had 
left  their  country  for  their  country’s  good.  This  distant 
region  was  further  removed  from  Northern  Ohio  and 
Oberlin  in  its  civilization  and  its  social  life  than  in  the 
space  which  lay  between.  Oberlin  was  a center  and  focus 
of  anti-slavery  sentiments  and  action,  and  in  this  far 
southwestern  country  slavery  dominated.”  “ My  plan  in- 
volved a journey,  going  and  returning,  of  nearly  seven 
thousand  miles,  Ohio  Canal,  Ohio  River  to  Cairo,  Missis- 
sippi River  to  New  Orleans,  then  the  Red  River  of  the 
South  into  Caddo  Parish  to  the  town  of  Minden,  and 
through  the  darkest  portion  of  the  slave  region  of  the 
country,  the  same  direction  which  the  criminal  emigra- 
tion of  the  country  took.” 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  note  before,  the  length  of 
a journey  in  the  40’s  had  little  relation  to  a straight  line 
between  the  points  of  starting  and  stopping.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  President’s  track  of  "criminal 
emigration”  is  the  route  over  which  Mrs.  Stowe  took 
Uncle  Tom  some  ten  years  later,  starting  with  the  patri- 
archal conditions  of  a Kentucky  plantation,  passing  into 
the  mingled  indulgence  and  cruelty  of  Latin  New  Orleans, 
and  ending  with  the  unmitigated  horrors  of  the  Red  River 
cotton  region. 
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“ Here  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  what  occa- 
sion could  a young  man  from  Oberlin  have  for  undertak- 
ing such  a journey?  I have  proposed  to  tell  you  the  story 
as  it  really  was,  and  though  the  question  touches  a mat- 
ter of  some  delicacy  I will  not  evade  it.  Two  years  and  a 
half  before,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  I had  parted  with  a 
young  lady,  and  she  had  my  appointment  to  call  upon 
her  at  her  father’s  home  on  her  birthday,  the  22nd  of 
November,  1841. 

" 1 left  home  on  the  4th  of  October,  a bright  frosty 
Monday  morning,  thus  allowing  seven  weeks  for  the 
journey  down.  There  was  a daily  wagon  from  Oberlin  to 
Cleveland,  and  at  evening  I found  myself  on  board  a canal 
packet  ticketed  for  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  River.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  railroad  in  Ohio,  except  the  short 
strap  iron  track  from  Toledo.  There  was  a daily  stage 
from  Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  but  by  this  a traveler  must 
hold  on  during  three  days  and  three  nights  without  any 
rest.  The  canal  packet  was  supposed  to  combine  ease  and 
speed,  furnishing  a traveler  his  meals  on  board  by  day 
and  a shelf  to  sleep  on  at  night,  while  three  horses  driven 
tandem  dragged  him  along  through  the  raging  flood  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  This  mode  of 
travel  has  passed  away,  but  it  had  its  advantages.  There 
was  opportunity  lor  acquaintance  with  fellow  travelers, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  lifelong  friendships.  When 
you  were  tired  you  could  walk.  Friday  afternoon,  tour 
days  from  Cleveland,  I was  safely  delivered  at  Portsmouth, 
and  Saturday  evening  found  me  at  Cincinnati,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  down  the  Ohio,  giving  one  lull  week 
for  the  journey  from  Oberlin.  The  same  journey  is  now 
made  in  eight  or  ten  hours.  If  the  speed  should  increase 
in  the  same  ratio,  some  of  you  forty  years  hence  will 
make  the  journey  in  forty-five  minutes.” 

Of  course  this  was  a pleasantry,  uttered  and  received 
as  such;  but  in  1930,  forty  years  from  the  second  delivery 
of  the  lecture,  perhaps  the  journey  will  be  made  in  forty- 
five  minutes.  A plane  at  high  speed  can  almost  do  it  now. 
We  should  note  that  the  “full  week  lor  the  journey”  be- 
gan Monday  morning  and  ended  Saturday  night.  Sunday 
lor  travel  or  amusement  was  not  on  the  calendar. 

“ The  autumn  of  1841  was  a yellow  fever  season  on 
the  southern  rivers,  and  when  I reached  Cincinnati  there 
were  no  boats  leaving  for  the  far  South.  There  were  no 
telegraphs  furnishing  daily  reports.  It  was  necessary  to 
wait  for  tidings  of  a frost  and  the  abatement  of  the 
plague.  Such  news  came  alter  two  weeks’  waiting.  Cin- 
cinnati was  not  a good  place  to  gather  courage  for  the 
trip  down  into  the  dark  land.  Students  of  Lane  Semi- 
nary were  kind  enough  to  tell  me  that  they  thought  it 
doubtful  whether  I ever  returned,  and  entertained  me 
with  fragments  of  their  own  experience  along  the  river. 
If  I had  hailed  from  any  other  place  on  the  lace  of  the 
earth  than  Oberlin,  the  prospect  would  have  been  more 
cheerful.” 

Cincinnati  was  then  a city  of  45,000,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  forest-clad  hills.  With  a slave  state  just  across 
the  river,  the  “peculiar  institution”  of  course  made  an 
acute  issue.  Only  a lew  weeks  before  there  had  been 
three  days  of  mob  violence,  and  the  city  was  still  in  ter- 
ror. The  young  man  from  Oberlin  experienced  what  he 
afterward  described  as  a “ slight  personal  encounter.” 

“A  violent  man  from  Indiana  had  a grudge  against 
Oberlin  and  I belonged  to  Oberlin.  He  sought  me  out  in 
his  wrath,  clutched  nervously  at  his  pistol  in  his  breast- 
pocket, and  told  me  that  if  he  did  not  fear  his  God  more 
than  he  did  his  fellow-men  he  would  shoot  me  dead.  The 
evidence  of  the  fear  of  God  upon  him  was  not  clear,  but 
I was  glad  to  escape  his  violence  whatever  the  motive 
might  be.  The  apprehension  of  my  friends  was  that  he 
would  report  me  as  an  abolitionist,  on  board  the  steamer 
which  he  knew  I was  to  take.  These  varied  experiences 
did  not  contribute  to  the  serenity  of  one’s  nerves;  but  no 
other  harm  ever  came  of  it. 

“An  embarrassment  less  tragic  in  its  aspect  ljut  more 
potent  in  reality  threatened  me.  1 had  left  home  fur- 


nished with  a draft  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  Altna  In- 
surance Company.  At  my  first  call  the  guardian  of  the 
treasury  was  polite  and  cool  and  non-commital.  The  next 
day  he  was  positive  and  decided.  He  announced  dis- 
tinctly that  he  could  not  furnish  me  the  money.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  would  furnish  me  money  to  go  back 
home,  that  it  was  no  suitable  time  for  a man  to  go  South 
on  account  of  the  fever,  that  it  was  a dangerous  journey 
for  any  man,  especially  one  from  Oberlin,  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  me  to  go  home.  As  a young  man  I was 
reticent  as  to  my  private  affairs,  but  I saw  that  the  time 
had  come  for  frankness.  As  soon  as  I announced  the  na- 
ture of  my  errand  the  ice  melted,  the  man’s  countenance 
relaxed  instantly,  he  wheeled  his  chair,  opened  the  sate 
door,  and  taking  out  the  bills  needed  placed  them  in  my 
hand.” 

How  true  it  is  that  all  the  world  loves  a lover! 

“ Monday  morning,  October  25th,  some  reports  of  frosts 
having  reached  us,  I went  aboard  the  steamer  Caddo  and 
paid  my  fare  to  the  city  of  Natchez,  thinking  that  that 
was  the  most  likely  point  where  I could  get  a boat  up  the 
Red  River.  I was  promised  that  I should  reach  Natchez 
by  Saturday  night.  The  fare  was  thirty  dollars.  It  was 
the  habit  of  the  river  steamers  of  those  days  to  start  about 
twenty-four  hours  behind  the  advei'tised  time  of  leaving. 
The  Caddo  did  not  depart  from  the  established  custom. 
Tuesday  at  noon  the  bell  was  rung,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  run  up  and  we  started  out  from  the  levee  with  fine 
display,  going  up  the  river  for  a graceful  turn  and  com- 
mencing her  voyage  with  a splendid  swing  down  stream. 
Unfortunately  the  water  was  very  low  in  the  upper  Ohio, 
and  just  as  we  turned  we  struck  hard  upon  a bar.  All 
hands  were  mustered,  and  after  a little  sounding  we  were 
able  to  slip  off  without  much  delay  but  with  a little  damp- 
ening of  spirits.  Between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  which 
is  about  150  miles  below,  we  must  have  struck  the  bars 
more  than  a score  of  times,  often  being  delayed  for  hours. 
We  found  boats  wrecked  and  sinking  out  of  sight.” 

It  presently  developed  that  the  special  “Jonah”  of  the 
Caddo’s  voyage  was  in  the  form  of  several  hundred  bar- 
rels of  Cincinnati  whiskey.  To  pass  a bar  they  found  that 
it  was  necessary  to  roll  all  the  whiskey  out  upon  a fiat- 
boat,  and  when  the  bar  was  passed,  roll  it  back  again. 
At  Louisville  the  captain  purchased  a barge,  loaded  it 
with  the  whiskey,  and  took  it  in  tow.  All  was  rejoicing 
until,  only  two  or  three  hours  below  the  canal  around 
the  falls,  the  barge  and  the  whiskey  took  a nose  dive. 
'Twenty-four  hours  were  spent  in  rescuing  Jonah  from 
the  watery  deeps,  where,  if  the  skipper  had  been  as  wise 
as  the  one  of  Old  Testament  fame,  he  would  have  been 
left  to  take  his  chances. 

“And  now  it  was  Saturday  evening,  and  instead  of 
finding  myself  at  Natchez  I was  hardly  two  hundred  miles 
below  Cincinnati.  I had  never  traveled  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  it  was  settled  in  my  mind  that  this  was  not  to  be 
done.  I went  to  the  clerk,  spoke  of  the  contract  to  de- 
liver me  at  Natchez  and  requested  him  to  refund  me  such 
portion  of  my  fare  as  was  reasonable,  and  put  me  ashore. 
He  gave  me  $20  out  of  the  $30  I had  paid,  and  about  nine 
o’clock  sent  me  ashore  with  my  trunk  in  the  yawl.  It 
was  on  the  Indiana  shore  at  a little  town  called  Leaven- 
worth (Independence).  I clambered  up  the  bank  in  the 
darkness  and  found  a small  hotel.  A quiet  rainy  Sab- 
bath followed,  with  service  in  a little  church.” 

“ Of  course  my  journey  down  the  river  was  still  before 
me.  I was  aware  that  I could  hail  any  passing  steamer 
and  get  taken  aboard,  but  I should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
clerk,  neither  could  I tell  which  way,  up  or  down  the 
Mississippi,  the  boat  was  going  after  leaving  the  Ohio.  I 
scrutinized  every  passenger  boat  all  day  (Monday)  with- 
out success.  Thus  I was  delayed  through  Monday  and 
'Tuesday,  till  at  last  'Tuesday  night  1 decided  to  hail  the 
first  l)oat  going  down  the  Ohio,  even  at  the  risk  of  its 
being  bound  for  St.  Louis.  I hailed  the  next  boat  very 
soon  by  swinging  a firebrand.” 

it  was,  as  he  had  feared,  a St.  Louis  boat,  but  it  took 
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him  to  Cairo,  where  he  took  passage  for  New  Orleans 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  reached  that  city  eleven  days 
later. 

“ In  two  days  Sunday  would  come  again,  and  I found 
It  necessary  to  reconsider  the  problem  of  duty.  Phitting 
together  the  hotel  bill  and  the  increase  of  fare  on  ac- 
count of  the  transfer  of  steamers,  I found  the  cost  of 
resting  on  that  one  Sabbath  day  was  forty  dollars.  There 
were  still  four  Sabbaths  to  come  before  I could  reach  my 
journey’s  end,  to  say  nothing  of  the  return.  Unless  I 
could  look  for  a restoration  of  the  times  of  the  barrel  of 
meal  and  the  cruise  of  oil,  I should  soon  find  my  purse 
exhausted,  and  I had  no  assurance  that  faith  would  re- 
plenish it.  The  practical  conclusion  which  I reached,  of 
the  validity  of  which  I have  never  felt  sure,  was  that 
since  no  arrangement  was  made  for  stopping  on  the  Sab- 
bath in  traveling  on  the  southern  rivers,  it  was  reason- 
able to  remain  on  the  steamer  till  it  reached  the  appointed 
port,  as  on  an  ocean  voyage.  This  view  on  the  whole  still 
seems  to  me  the  most  reasonable.  The  next  three  Sab- 
baths I remained  on  board  the  steamer.” 

This  was  the  date,  and  these  the  river  haunts,  of 
Huckleberry  Finn.  The  President  does  not  mention  any 
encounter  with  Huckleberry,  or  Jim,  or  the  raft  with  its 
one  wigw'am.  The  college  professor  and  the  river  rat  be- 
longed in  very  different  planes  of  existence,  but  on  one 
matter  they  were  in  closest  accord.  Neither  one,  for  any 
reward  or  punishment  whatsoever,  w'ould  ever  have  be- 
trayed Jim!  It  was  instinct  with  one,  training  and  con- 
viction w'ith  the  other,  but  the  fugitive  slave  tvould  have 
been  safe  with  either. 

“In  my  judgment  no  mode  of  travel  has  ever  been  de- 
vised so  pleasant  on  the  whole  as  steamboat  travel  on  our 
great  rivers — as  it  was  before  railroads  came  into  compe- 
tition. An  ocean  voyage  is  to  be  endured  because  at  length 
it  brings  you  to  a distant  haven.  A voyage  on  our  great 
American  rivers  w'as  enjoyable  for  its  own  sake.  Every 
hour  was  a pleasure.  There  were  drawbacks  it  is  true. 
There  w'ere  snags  and  fires  and  explosions — enough  to 
furnish  all  needed  sensations,  and  occasionally  these  pre- 
dominated. Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  w'e  took  por- 
tions of  the  cargoes  of  three  steamers  that  had  been 
snagged  and  sunk!  But  the  danger  was  soon  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind.  The  racing  of  competitive  steamers  on 
the  river  was  almost  a daily  thing  and  was  a dangerous 
and  reckless  business,  but  one  soon  came  into  such  sym- 
pathy with  his  boat  that  he  could  watch  with  eager  com- 
placency the  stokers  as  they  crowded  the  furnaces.” 

In  the  long  story  of  American  recklessness,  perhaps 
this  racing  of  passenger  steamers  on  snag-filled  rivers 
takes  the  first  place.  We  may  make  allowance  for  some 
decorative  embroidery  upon  so  tempting  a background. 
Perhaps  the  captains  did  not  always  send  one  stoker  to 
sit  on  the  safety  valve  while  the  rest  crammed  the  fur- 
naces, but  certain  it  is  that  there  were  many  hideous 
accidents — not  only  snagging  and  drowning,  but  flames 
and  scalding  steam.  Of  course  there  was  a strain  of  at- 
tendant evils — betting,  drinking,  quarreling.  Why,  then, 
should  we  feel  a certain  satisfaction  in  the  President’s 
confession  that  after  all  it  teas  interesting?  Is  it  be- 
cause W'e  are  giad  to  know  that  he  was  human,  and  like 
the  rest  of  us? 

“As  we  approached  Vicksburg,  the  most  northern  of 
the  cities  that  had  been  stricken  by  the  pestilence  and 
where  some  of  the  passengers  had  their  homes,  all  this 
dissipation  and  frivolity  disappeared.  The  dark  shadow 
of  the  plague  seemed  to  tall  upon  us  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  city.  But  the  frost  had  come,  and  every 
day  the  outlook  improved.  When  at  length  we  reached 
the  city  the  hospitals  were  not  yet  emptied,  hut  there 
were  no  new  cases.  Almost  the  entire  population  wore 
symbols  of  mourning.  One  in  every  five  of  those  who  had 
remained  in  the  city  had  died.” 


Professor  Swing  remarks  that  this  is  a plague  record 
that  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  It  was  early  noticed 
that  the  scourge  would  disappear  with  the  coming  of 
frost,  but  another  half-century  of  recurring  pestilence  was 
to  gather  a fearful  death-toll  before  anyone  connected  yel- 
low fever  with  mosquitoes! 

“ It  was  the  season  of  cotton  picking,  and  we  were  now 
passing  through  the  cotton  planting  region.  Gangs  of 
slaves  could  be  seen  in  every  direction  busily  gathering 
cotton  into  bags  and  baskets  under  the  lash  of  a mounted 
overseer;  and  at  evening  you  w’ould  see  a iong  line  of 
men  and  women  and  children  marching  with  weary  step 
to  the  gin  house,  carrying  in  baskets  on  their  heads  the 
resuits  of  the  day’s  gathering. 

“As  we  approached  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  I 
found  that  all  steamers  going  up  the  river  started  from 
New  Orleans  275  miles  below,  and  as  there  was  no  stop- 
ping place  at  the  mouth,  my  only  sure  course  was  to  con- 
tinue to  the  Crescent  City,  or  tili  we  should  meet  a Red 
River  boat.  Here  we  left  the  cotton  growing  regions  and 
found  ourselves  among  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana. 
It  was  the  height  of  the  sugar  making  season  and  the 
work  was  crowded  day  and  night.  At  this  time  these 
piantations  were  vast  estates,  working  from  one  to  two 
thousand  slaves  each.  As  viewed  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  they  presented  broad  fields,  cultivated  like  a gar- 
den. A multitude  of  slaves  were  employed  in  cutting  the 
cane  and  carrying  it  to  the  sugar  mills.  The  mill  itself, 
with  its  tall  chimney  and  puffing  steam,  the  stately  family 
mansion,  with  its  ornamental  grounds — its  groves  and 
walks  and  drives — could  be  clearly  seen,  and  back  at  a 
respectful  distance  the  little  village  of  slave  cabins,  white- 
washed without,  but  dismal  and  vile  within.” 

“And  thus,  nearly  six  weeks  and  two  thousand  miles 
from  home,  I reached  New  Orleans.  It  was  then  a city  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  settled  in 
two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new,  or  the  FTench  and  the 
American,  with  a medley  of  languages  spoken  in  the 
streets.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  to  northern 
eyes  was  the  wonderful  fruit  market,  with  its  tables 
loaded  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics.  The  famous 
slave  market  I did  not  visit.” 

By  an  odd  freak  of  fate,  a tew  years  after  these 
events,  James  Fairchild  himself  became  a slaveholder! 
After  the  death  of  his  wife’s  father  and  the  settlement  of 
the  estate,  word  came  to  the  young  couple  in  Oberlin  that 
a negro  girl  in  her  teens  had  become  their  property  by 
inheritance.  Should  they  sell  her  and  remit  the  money, 
or  send  her  to  Oberlin?  Of  course  they  had  but  one  an- 
swer to  such  a question,  although  it  made  the  bequest  a 
heavy  liability  instead  of  an  asset.  If  I were  writing  a 
romance,  the  girl  should  be  dressed  with  a turban  and 
white  apron,  and  thus  arrayed  she  should  preside  over  the 
Fairchild  kitchen,  her  long  life  one  unbroken  ecstacy  of 
gratitude  to  the  benefactors  who  had  given  her  freedom. 
Since  this  is  a chronicle  of  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
fess that  James  and  Mary  Fairchild  found  that  they  had 
upon  their  hands  a Topsy  without  the  angelic  influence  of 
Little  Eva.  At  that  time  there  was  a foe  lurking  in  the 
villages  and  farmhouses  of  the  North,  as  deadly  as  the 
yellow  fever  of  the  South,  and  more  subtle.  Especially 
did  it  lie  in  wait  for  the  poor  creatures  who  could  escape 
from  slavery  only  by  braving  the  rigors  of  the  northern 
climate.  And  perhaps,  to  that  wronged  and  distorted  life, 
the  White  Plague  came  in  mercy. 

“ I was  still  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
end  of  my  journey,  and  my  first  Interest  was  to  find  a 
steamer  bound  for  the  Red  River  country.  This  was  soon 
found,  and  lo!  it  was  the  ill-fated  Caddo,  which  had  set 
me  down  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio  nearly  three  weeks 
ago.  She  was  the  first  steamer  of  the  season  for  the  Red 
River,  and  I was  booked  tor  the  trip — the  only  cabin  pas- 
senger. The  whiskey  had  been  left  at  the  Crescent  City 
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“ The  entrance  to  the  Red  River  exhibited  the  wildest 
scenery  that  I had  ever  witnessed.  Gray  Spanish  moss 
hung  from  all  the  overhanging  trees  along  the  banks. 
Alligators  were  almost  always  visible,  stretched  upon 
the  logs  along  its  shore,  and  square  miles  of  wild  geese 
covered  its  waters.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys  often  appeared 
along  the  hanks.  I was  familiar  with  the  woods  of  Ohio, 
which  were  formidable  enough  in  extent  and  majesty,  but 
my  eye  had  never  met  anything  so  wild  and  so  little  af- 
fected by  human  touch  as  these  river-forests  of  the  South- 
west. rnie  forests  of  the  river  bottoms  were  often  so 
overwhelmed  with  the  water  in  flood  season  that  the  trees 
were  colored  up  to  a height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  the 
bottoms  were  evidently  not  sate  for  habitation. 

“ Friday  noon  we  reached  Natchitoches.  The  Caddo  had 
now  done  for  me  all  that  she  could  do.  I was  still  seventy- 
five  miles  from  the  little  town  at  the  head  of  Lake  Bis- 
tineau,  the  natural  terminus  of  my  journey.  There  was 
no  public  conveyance,  and  worse  than  this,  there  was  no 
road  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  only  mode  of 
travel  was  on  horseback. 

“ I hired  my  horse  at  a livery  stable  without  any  one 
as  surety,  paying  eight  dollars  in  advance  for  the  ride — 
all  that  by  a fair  estimate  the  animal  seemed  to  be  worth; 
and  with  a limited  wardrobe  stowed  in  a pair  of  southern 
saddle-bags  I sallied  forth,  at  mid-afternoon,  proposing  to 
make  the  seventy-five  miles  by  the  next  night.  The  cal- 
culation was  oversanguine.  My  Rozinante  was  not  equal 
to  the  task.  Another  unforseen  quantity  soon  entered 
into  the  problem.  Two  or  three  miles  out  from  town  I 
came  to  a crossing  of  the  Red  River.  It  was  a rope  ferry 
worked  by  two  slaves.  As  I came  in  sight  I saw  that 
they  were  just  leaving  the  shore.  I waited  two  hours 
while  they  pulled  lazily  over  and  as  lazily  back  again. 
Here,  to  my  satisfaction,  I was  joined  by  another  horse- 
man, who  was  going  forty  miles  on  my  road.  I never  car- 
ried any  arms  more  formidable  than  a penknife,  but  he 
was  a mounted  arsenal  of  pistols  and  bowie-knives.  I 
felt  a sort  of  security  in  the  arrangement,  as  there  were 
rumors  of  robbers  infesting  the  forest.  It  was  sunset 
when  we  reached  the  opposite  bank,  but  we  pushed  on, 
intending  to  lodge  at  the  first  cabin,  which  was  eighteen 
miles  distant,  and  thus  we  entered  the  dark  solemn  for- 
ests of  the  magnificent  long-leaved  southern  pine.  The 
trees  were  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  rising  eighty 
and  ninety  feet  without  a limb,  and  with  very  slight 
dimunltion  in  size, — then  branching  out  in  a rich  wide- 
spreading  top.  There  was  no  undergrowth  in  the  forest, 
and  with  the  help  of  moonlight  we  were  able  to  keep  the 
trail.  At  length,  weary  and  hungry,  we  reached  the 
cabin,  to  find  every  plank  in  the  floor  preoccupied  by 
those  who  had  arrived  before  us  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Our  supper  was  fried  bacon  and  sweet  potatoes  and 
pone — corn-meal  wet  with  water  and  baked  upon  the 
stones  before  the  fire.  In  this  case  the  corn  was  ground 
in  a handmill,  such  as  the  negroes  used  on  the  plantation, 
and  some  of  the  kernels  were  broken  more  than  twice. 
The  sweet  potatoes  were  grand.  Our  horses  were  groomed 
and  well  fed;  for  ourselves  we  crept  into  the  corn-crib. 


under  the  husks,  and  slept — so  far  as  the  mice  rustling 
among  the  husks  and  the  wolves  howling  around  would 
permit.  In  the  morning  we  found  a feed  for  our  horses, 
hut  nothing  for  ourselves,  and  we  breakfasted  or  dined 
at  the  next  cabin  twenty  miles  further  on  through  the  un- 
broken forest.  Here  my  companion  in  travel  left  me.  I 
rode  on  to  the  next  cabin,  ten  miles  further,  and  it  was 
sunset — Saturday  night.  Here  was  a hotel,  so-called,  and 
I shared  a bed  with  a stranger,  sleeping  in  a room  with 
the  doors  wide  open  on  either  side  looking  out  upon  the 
forest,  and  a huge  open  fire  in  the  end  of  the  room.” 

In  his  Recollections  the  President  says  that  there  was 
another  bed  in  the  room,  but  a bed  was  not  considered 
occupied  till  two  were  in  it.  His  bed-fellow,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  night,  drew  from  the  back  of  his  neck  a bowie- 
knife  nearly  as  long  as  his  arm,  and  placed  it,  with  a pis- 
tol, on  a convenient  stand. 

“ The  Sabbath  dawned  bright  and  beautiful  and  I was 
twenty-five  miles  from  my  journey’s  end.  The  road  still 
lay  through  the  forest,  with  a single  cabin  between  me 
and  the  little  town  I was  seeking.  I was  now  seven  weeks 
from  home,  and  the  latest  intelligence  from  the  southern 
terminus  of  this  long  journey  was  nearly  lour  weeks  old; 
but  it  was  now  in  my  power  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  I 
kept  it  in  the  quiet  of  a solitary  cabin  and  in  the  depths 
of  the  pine  forest.  I do  not  present  this  as  an  example 
of  duty  to  others  under  similar  conditions — it  was  duty 
to  me.” 

Some  of  the  men  who  came  and  went  about  the  “hotel” 
were  from  Minden,  and  in  Minden  it  was  known  that 
Mary  Kellogg  was  engaged  to  a Yankee,  and  that  said 
Yankee  was  due  about  that  time.  So  far  the  strange  trav- 
eler was  satisfactorily  explained.  But  why  should  a man 
who  was  on  his  way  to  marry  a Minden  girl  “lie  up  to 
dry”  for  twenty-four  hours  when  Minden  was  only  twen- 
ty-five miles  away? 

“ Monday  morning  came  and  I mounted  my  horse  for 
the  last  twenty-five  miles  of  the  long  journey.  A few 
more  hours  would  realize  a long-cherished  hope  or  con- 
firm the  apprehension  which  is  often  strongly  mingled 
with  the  hope  in  such  a crisis.  The  day  was  charming 
and  every  omen  was  propitious.  At  two  in  the  afternoon 
I entered  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Minden,  built  in  the 
midst  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  presenting  myself  at  a 
certain  dwelling  there  which  I seemed  to  know  by  instinct, 
I found  the  young  lady  with  whom  I had  the  appointment, 
expecting  me.  It  was  her  birthday,  the  twenty-second  of 
November.” 

They  had  found  each  other,  and  their  life  and  their 
work  were  awaiting  them, 

“ In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old.” 
(Conclusion  of  the  Mary  Kellogg  series.) 


Arrested  As  Russian  Spy 

By  Everett  I).  Hawkiii.s,  ex-’28 


(Student  Representative  in  Shansi) 
Governor  Yen  and  his  Shansi  sol- 
diers and  Chang  Tso  Lin  and  his 
Mukden  warriors  are  engaged  in 
more  or  less  active  warfare.  At  least 
the  railroad  is  so  cut  that  we  can 
not  go  to  Peking  from  the  Oberlin 
Shansi  Memorial  School  at  Taiku, 
Shansi,  in  the  usual  twenty-four-hour 
schedule  of  peace  times.  After  cor- 
recting semester  tests  I felt  just  as 


much  like  leaving  school  as  if  I had 
taken  examinations  at  Oberlin,  so  I 
decided  to  try  to  go  to  Peking  in  spite 
of  reports  that  foreigners  and  Chinese 
civilians  would  not  be  allowed  to 
pass.  In  fact  rumor  had  it  that  there 
was  actual  fighting  along  the  route 
we  intended  to  go.  With  the  excuse 
that  the  hospital  and  school  needed 
supplies,  but  with  the  reason  that  I 
was  looking  tor  new  experience,  I set 


off  with  a party  of  six  Chinese  teach- 
ers and  students. 

I had  in  my  pocket  two  sets  of  cre- 
dentials. One  looked  like  an  import- 
ant little  book,  but  was  worthless, 
although  it  had  cost  me  ten  dollars — 
an  American  passport.  The  other 
was  a plain  piece  of  paper,  but  on  it 
were  scrawled  in  the  most  official 
form  lots  of  Chinese  characters  in 
black  and  flashy  red  ink — a passport 
written  by  our  school.  For  three  and 
a half  days  we  traveled  by  jinrick- 
sha, train  and  mules,  and  nothing 
exciting  happened.  We  had  fairly 
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good  places  to  sleep.  In  the  late  af- 
ternoon of  the  fourth  day  we  came  to 
the  last  Shansi  outpost.  We  were 
questioned  and  made  to  show  our 
cards,  but  when  we  showed  our  school 
passports  everything  was  all  right 
and  we  were  allowed  to  pass.  We 
climbed  a half  hour  more  till  we 
reached  the  top  of  Huang  Sha  Ling. 
To  our  back  were  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains of  Shansi  that  we  had  just  fin- 
ished crossing.  Ahead  of  us  were  the 
foothills  and  plains  of  Chihli.  The 
five-mile  descent  from  the  top  of  Hu- 
ang Sha  Ling  was  made  in  the  dark, 
with  only  the  stars  to  guide  our  way. 
Slipping,  sliding,  tailing  we  reached 
the  bottom  and  a little  inn.  The 
woman  inn-keeper  informed  us  in  a 
shrill  voice,  that  tried  to  be  sweet, 
that  she  had  no  k’ang  (Chinese  brick 
bed)  for  us,  but  that  we  might  get 
out  of  the  cold  and  stay  in  the  room 
where  the  grain  was  kept.  We  had 
only  one  small  crude  oil  lamp,  but 
that  was  fortunate,  for  then  we  could 
not  see  the  food  we  ate.  We  were  so 
hungry  that  we  did  not  mind  the  oc- 
casional bits  of  foreign  matter  that 
crunched  against  our  teeth.  After  sup- 
per, tor  over  a halt  hour,  a battle  of 
words  raged.  Finally  we  agreed  to 
pay  seven  cents  each  for  our  supper 
and  lodging.  After  some  strenuous 
calisthenics,  in  order  to  get  warm  in 
spite  of  the  zero  weather,  I piled  on 
all  my  extra  clothes  and  crawled  into 
my  sleeping  bag  for  the  night  on  the 
dirt  floor.  I slept  quite  well  and  so 
do  not  know  if  there  were  any  little 
visitors  prowling  around. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  by 
moonlight  and  off  for  another  hard 
day.  We  took  a cart  for  the  after- 
noon trip,  but  that  was  not  much 
more  comfortable.  That  night  I 
spent  my  most  miserable  night  try- 
ing to  sleep  on  some  boards  that 
were  too  short,  and  I was  packed  in 
so  closely  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
that  I had  to  let  my  head  hang  over 
the  edge  of  the  boards.  At  last  morn- 
ing came  and  we  boarded  a “train” 
which  was  only  seventeen  and  a half 
hours  late  on  a two  hundred  mile  run. 
There  was  no  glass  in  the  windows, 
there  were  no  backs  to  the  seats,  and 
there  w'as  at  least  an  inch  of  dirt 
and  refuse  on  the  floor. 

That  noon  we  reached  Shih  Chia 
Chwang,  where  we  had  to  change 
trains.  As  we  were  about  to  leave 
the  station  for  the  hotel,  we  had  to 
pass  by  the  inspecting  officers  of 
the  Northern  Army.  My  friend  got 


through,  but  I looked  so  dirty  and 
disheveled  that  they  thought  I must 
be  a suspicious  character,  so  they 
stopped  me  and  asked  me  so  many 
questions  in  Chinese  that  my  friend 
had  to  come  back  to  the  rescue. 
When  we  told  them  we  were  from 
Shansi  they  started  to  inspect  our 
baggage,  but  of  course  they  found 
nothing  of  an  incriminating  nature. 
We  thought  when  that  was  completed 
we  might  go,  but  they  wanted  to  see 
my  passport.  I showed  the  Ameri- 
can one,  but  they  could  not  read  it 
and  kept  on  calling  me  a Russian 
spy,  paid  by  Governor  Yen  or  the 
Kuomintang.  For  this  reason  we 
were  fearful  to  show  our  school 
passes,  for  it  is  a known  fact  that 
our  school  favors  the  Kuomintang. 

MADE  PRIISONERS  IN  A BASE- 
MENT 

After  all  the  other  passengers  were 
examined  we  were  marched  over  to 
headquarters  back  of  a straggling 
squad  of  boys  with  guns  and  uni- 
forms (soldiers!).  We  were  led 
past  several  guards  to  a room  in  the 
basement,  where  about  twenty  more 
prisoners  were  lolling  about  on  the 
floor.  They  either  had  their  legs 
chained  or  their  arms  tied.  The  sol- 
diers and  the  prisoners  all  came  to 
examine  this  choice  haul — a foreigner 
They  asked  me  all  sorts  of  friendly 
questions,  which  I tried  to  answer 
with  the  help  of  my  teacher  friend. 
Although  we  had  been  told  that  we 
could  not  see  the  commanding  officer 
till  the  next  day  because  he  was  busy, 
after  about  two  hours  we  were  led  to 
him.  He  asked  us  a lot  of  questions 
and  asked  to  see  our  passports.  We 
showed  ours  from  the  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  explained  it  was  a pri- 
vate school  financed  by  Americans 
and  not  by  Governor  Yen.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  let  us  go. 

The  next  morning  the  officer  came 
to  the  train  and  told  us  not  to  get 
off  the  train  at  any  other  station  than 
Peking  for  we  were  being  watched. 
At  a station  just  outside  of  Peking 
the  train  stopped  and  the  soldiers 
e.xamined  our  baggage  tor  about  half 
an  hour.  WTien  they  had  finished 
with  us  the  train  went  on.  In  Peking 
an  officer  came  up  to  us  and  asked  if 
we  were  Mr.  Yiieh  and  Mr.  Hang  (my 
Chinese  name),  but  he  let  us  go  tree. 
At  last  we  were  in  Peking  after  seven 
days  of  very  hard  travel. 

The  Northerners,  however,  were 
very  kind  to  me  on  another  occasion. 


I was  a guest  in  a party  with  some 
young  artillery  officers  that  went  on 
a special  train  to  view  the  ruins  in 
and  around  Chochow.  I Imagine 
that  the  papers  of  America  have  told 
of  the  defense  of  that  city  for  about 
three  months  by  a small  band  of 
Shansi  soldiers  that  had  swooped 
down  out  of  the  mountains  and  had 
captured  it  when  Shansi  was  on  the 
offensive  last  fall.  The  main  Shansi 
army  had  retreated,  leaving  this  reg- 
iment to  the  mercy  of  the  Northern 
troops.  There  was  not  a house  in- 
side the  city  wall  or  outside  within 
a radius  of  a mile  that  did  not  show 
some  scar  from  the  shooting.  The 
Northerns  had  their  gun  pits  all 
around  the  city  so  that  the  Shansi 
soldiers  had  to  live  in  trenches  and 
dug-outs  in  and  on  the  city  wall, 
while  the  civilians  huddled  in  pits 
under  their  houses.  For  some  time 
before  the  siege  was  over  the  North- 
erners, out  of  mercy  and  also  because 
it  was  cheaper  to  wait  for  the  city 
to  be  starved  out,  stopped  shooting, 
so  the  damage  is  a lot  less  than  it 
might  have  been.  The  newspapers 
reported  great  suffering,  but  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  relief  workers  said 
there  was  surprisingly  little  Injury 
or  suffering  from  loss  of  food.  In 
spite  of  that  statement  it  was  a 
pity  to  cause  the  damage  to  peace- 
ful homes,  beautiful  temples  and 
pagodas. 

The  return  trip  to  Taiku,  although 
a hard  one,  was  rather  uneventful, 
except  for  my  visit  in  a Chinese  home. 
I was  there  during  the  height  of  the 
New  Year’s  celebration.  Fire-crack- 
ers, sky  rockets,  balloons,  household 
shrines,  literally  millions  of  lanterns, 
and  the  best  of  food  all  proved  fas- 
cinating to  me.  However,  I was  not 
sorry  to  be  back  again  to  a land  of 
hot  water,  regular  meals,  and  soft 
beds. 

Eveiustt  D.  Hawkixs. 


Do  You  Know? 

WTio  knows  any  of  the  history  of 
the  red  brick  house  on  North  Main 
street,  opposite  the  campus,  just 
south  of  the  Art  Museum?  It  is 
sometimes  calied  the  Fletcher-Will- 
cutt  house.  The  house  is  about  to  be 
razed  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  the 
college  to  clear  the  east  side  of  Main 
street.  Secretary  Jones  wishes  in- 
formation concerning  the  place  tor  his 
historical  files. 
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Don  Morrison 

By  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 

Don  Morrison  has  been  interested 
in  other  people’s  children  for  a long 
while.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been 
working  with  the  children  (and  grown 
ups)  of  Oberlin;  and  through  the 
Oherlin  Conservatory  of  Music  in  co- 
operation with  the  Oberlin  public 
schools  he  has  developed  violin 
classes  in  both  the  grades  and  the 
high  school.  Don  believes  that  the 
only  way  to  make  good  violinists  is 
to  catch  them  young  and  then  if  tal- 
ent matures  and  preseverance  en- 
dures, as  occasionally  happens,  a 
violinist  is  “born.”  These  classes  are 


supervised  by  members  of  the  Violin 
Normal  class,  which  up  to  this  year 
has  been  an  elective  for  violin  ma- 
jors but  which  is  now  to  be  required. 
This  course  has  been  splendidly  or- 
ganized and  is  a very  practical  pre- 
sentation of  the  problems  of  violin 
teaching  and  its  repertoire. 

The  great  adventure  in  music 
teaching  in  America  today  is  class 
teaching  and  the  violin  classes  have 
led  the  way.  Many  problems  have 
been  met  and  not  the  least  of  them 
has  been  that  of  presenting  technical 
difficulties  in  an  interesting  way  such 
as  the  child  will  welcome.  The  pupil 
must  be  Interested  and  the  love  of 
music  must  be  cultivated  and  not 
stifled.  Mr.  Morrison  is  gifted  with  a 
keen  imagination  and  the  "Morrison 
Manual”  (published  by  the  Oberlin 
Music  Co.)  is  designed  to  lead  the 
child  on  in  interesting  iiaths.  So  a 
little  waltz  is  found  to  be  a scale 
study  played  with  full  bow;  the 
spiccato  is  introduced  by  a little 


piece  called  “The  Drum.”  “Rumpty 
Dudgett”  appeals  greatly  to  the  chil- 
dren and  perhaps  you  can  recall  the 
thrill  when  ymu  had  a piece  with  two 
tones  to  be  played  at  once. 

Last  year  Don  tried  some  chorale 
melodies  and  the  children  loved  them. 
This  led  him  to  organize  the  Oberlin 
Vested  String  choir  of  41  members, 
and  this  group  has  already  played 
three  times  at  the  Methodist  church 
where  Mr.  Morrison  is  director  of  the 
music.  There  is  a strong  relation  be- 
tween string  quartet  voicing  and  a 
four  part  vocal  score.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  old  music  which  fre- 
quently had  this  caption;  “Apt  for 
voices  or  viols.”  There  is  much  ma- 
terial already  for  such  a choir.  At 
present  Mr.  Morrison  is  using  the 
Bach  Chorales  which  are,  as  we  know, 
magnificently  rich  in  their  harmonies. 
Imagine  too  what  it  means  to  a child 
to  form  a love  for  such  music! 
Another  source  is  the  higher  type  of 
Negro  spirituals  such  as  those  in  the 
“Religious  Folk  Songs  of  the  Negro 
as  sung  at  Hampton  Institute,”  a col- 
lection by  R.  N.  Dett. 

This  Oberlin  Vested  String  choir, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  is 
worthy  of  being  copied.  It  really 
serves  admirably  many  needs  of  the 
church.  The  children  are  interested 
and  share  in  the  service  through  mak- 


ing churchly  music.  The  strings  are 
fitted  for  this,  far  more  we  know  than 
the  average  Sunday  School  orchestra, 
with  its  complement  of  brass  and  sax- 
aphones.  Others  have  already  organ- 
ized units  of  the  Oberlin  Vested 
String  Choir;  Miss  Kilgore  in  Lo- 
rain, Miss  Willard  in  Massilon,  Dr. 
Sponsella  in  Wellington,  and  Miss 
Gehrkens  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  idea  will  you  not 
write  Mr.  Morrison.  There  might  be 
formed  the  Oberlin  Vested  String 
Choir  Club  and  the  new  units  might 
write  in  their  acceptance  in  somewhat 
the  fashion  of  the  Faerie  Queene  Club 
instituted  by  William  Lyon  Phelps  in 
his  “As  I Like  It”  column. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  new  ventures 
of  Mr.  Morrison,  who  last  summer  or- 
ganized an  independent  Junior  Choir 
League  with  units  from  the  different 
churches.  There  were  120  children 
who  rehearsed  the  same  music,  two- 
part  Bach  chorales  and  unison  an- 
thems, and  they  all  joined  in  a pro- 
gram and  contest  given  as  a feature 
of  Chautauqua  week.  The  contest 
was  a decided  success  and  will  be  re- 
peated this  summer. 

Although  this  article  is  primarily 
concerned  with  Morrison’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  youngsters  we  must  note 
his  activities  as  organizer-director  of 
the  Douglass  chorus.  This  chorus  of 
76  Negroes  has  developed  rapidly  in 
its  few  years.  Naturally  many  of  us 
are  most  Interested  in  their  inimitable 
singing  of  the  spirituals  which  they, 
however,  consider  of  less  import  than 
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the  larger  numbers  by  Dett  and 
others. 

One  cannot  guess  what  Don  will  be 
trying  next,  but  o£  this  we  are  cer- 
tain: his  imagination  and  his  wish  to 
do  something  for  others  will  soon  give 
birth  to  a new  idea  which  will  add  a 
little  more  of  happiness  to  Oberlin’s 
civic  and  musical  life. 


Spring  Athletics 

By  Grifner 

Oberlin,  Akron,  Baldwln-Wallace, 
and  Reserve  played  together  early  in 
May  in  a wind  storm  that  boosted 
some  track  and  field  records  beyond 
all  reason  and  made  it  impossible  to 
hold  other  races.  No  records  or  points 
■were  counted. 

Little  practice  had  been  had  by  the 
crimson  and  gold  men  before  their 
first  real  appearance,  which  was  at 
the  Ohio  Relays — invitation  meet — at 
Columbus.  Contesting  against  a myr- 
iad of  stars,  mostly  from  Big  Ten 
universities,  the  Yoemen  were  able 
to  garner  two  thirds,  two  fourths  and 
a fifth.  With  it  raining  and  the  track 
partially  under  water  the  Oberlin  boys 
made  an  excellent  showing  against 
the  superior  opponents.  Barnes  took 
fourth  in  the  100-yard  dash,  which 
■was  won  by  Simpson  of  Ohio  State 
in  9.6,  breaking  the  record.  Stocker 
broke  the  Oberlin  record  in  the  jave- 
lin by  a throw  of  172  feet,  though  this 
only  gave  him  fifth  place.  In  the 
880  relay  Oberlin  was  outdistanced 
by  Wesleyan,  Wooster  and  Yipsllanti, 
while  in  the  440  Oberlin  was  only 
five  yards  behind  the  winner,  Wes- 
leyan, which  took  the  event  in  the 
record-breaking  time  of  43.5.  Cole- 
gate nosed  Oberlin  out  of  second 
place  in  the  mile  relay,  which  went  to 
Wooster. 

With  a score  of  104-27  Oberlin 
overran  Muskingum  in  a dual  meet 
that  was  too  one-sided  to  be  interest- 
ing from  Muskingum’s  standpoint, 
but  that  proved  to  be  a fine  workout 
for  the  Oberlin  runners  and  field  con- 
testants. Barnes’  mark  of  9.9  in  the 
century  was  not  allowed  to  stand  be- 
cause of  the  benevolent  wind. 

Another  clear  victory  for  Coach 
Lumley’s  boys  scored  at  Ada  against 
Ohio  Northern.  Barnes  here  added 
his  name  to  the  list  of  eight  who  have 
traveled  the  100  for  Oberlin  in  10  flat. 
All  indications  are  that  he  will  clip 
a tenth  or  two  off  that  record  some 
day  and  reduce  the  number  of  hold- 
ers to  one. 


A little  bout  at  Cleveland  with 
Case  brought  credit  and  score  to  the 
Oberlin  tracksters,  91 1/3  to  39  2/3. 

Barnes  took  15  points  alone.  In  the 
quarter-mile  Oberlin  took  all  three 
places. 

BASEBALL 

The  opening  basketball  game  was 
a good  game,  save  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  innings,  when  Oberlin 
blew  up  and  let  Akron  score  10  points. 
Lack  of  support  nullified  the  pitching 
of  Kirocofe.  Score,  Oberlin  4,  Ak- 
ron 11. 

Butzberger  had  11  strike-outs  to  his 
credit  in  the  Baldwin-Wallace  game, 
and  otherwise  pitched  a good  game, 
holding  his  opponents  scoreless  till 
the  seventh  inning.  Final,  Oberlin 
5,  B.-W.  3. 

Foiiowing  rainy  weather,  during 
which  Michigan  State  and  Wooster 
games  were  called  on  account  of  rain, 
Mt.  Union  came  to  Oberlin  to  give 
the  local  boys  their  second  victory. 
A three-base  hit  by  Collin  and  two- 
base  hits  by  Butzberger,  Wheeler 
and  Neubauer  all  helped  Oberlin 
score  her  nine  points,  and  snappy 
playing  of  the  whole  team  behind 
Butzberger  on  the  mound  held  the 
Mounts  scoreless. 

In  the  next  game  Kirocofe  held 
Wesleyan  to  one  hit,  the  score  being 
4-0. 

Kirocofe  pitched  another  fine  game 
when  Wooster  came  to  Oberlin  May 
22,  but  the  score  was  against  him. 
Oberlin  held  the  lead  until  the  sev- 
enth, when  Fritz,  who  made  three 
hits  out  of  four  times  at  bat,  came  up 
and  drove  in  two  runs,  and  later 
scored  himself.  Butzberger  made  two 
clean  drives  for  Oberlin. 

TENNIS 

The  netsters  trimmed  Heidelberg  in 
their  opening  tennis  contest  6-0. 
Oberlin  was  represented  by  Rois- 
chauer,  Liu,  Danton  and  Hawley  in 
the  singles,  and  by  Reischauer — Liu, 
Partridge— Montague  in  the  doubles. 
Only  once  were  the  crimson  and  gold 
boys  forced  to  play  an  extra  game. 

The  Mt.  Union  score  was  not  quite 
so  good,  but  sufficiently  so  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  Oberlin  has  some  real 
tennis  players.  The  score  was  5-1, 
in  Oberlin’s  favor. 

And  yet  she  could  not  nose  out  a 
victory  when  she  met  Wooster  on  the 
latter  s court.  A point  score  of  77-69, 
favored  Oberlin,  but  the  set  score  tied 
at  3-3. 


Suggested  Reading 

“ To  know  and  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  learning,  to  be  educated  and 
to  be  unable  still  to  improve  one’s 
education,  is  to  bring  one’s  life  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  right  name  for 
that  is  not  life  but  death.” 

— Benedetto  Cboce. 

A Hlstoby  of  American  Foreign 
Policy,  by  J.  H.  Lotane.  Double- 
day, Page  & Co.  1927.  Comprehen- 
sive, authoritative,  readable. 
Problems  of  Polar  Re.search.  by 
31  authors.  American  Geographical 
Society.  New  York  City.  $5.00. 
Simple,  intelligable,  statement  of 
the  progress  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Polar  area. 

Aspects  of  the  Novel,  by  E.  M.  For- 
ster. New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace 
& Company.  1927.  $2.00.  It  is 

unquestionably  the  cleverest,  wit- 
tiest, and  most  original  essay  on 
the  art  of  fiction  that  has  appeared 
in  many  a long  day. 

Realm  of  Essence,  by  Santyana. 

Charles  Scribner  & Sons.  $3.50. 
Explaining  China,  by  John  E.  Baker. 
Philpot.  London.  1927.  15s.  330  pp. 
A thoroughly  reliable  account  of 
Chinese  life  by  one  who  for  years 
was  adviser  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

History  of  Public  School  Music  in 
the  United  States,  by  Edw.ard  B, 
Birge.  296  pp.  $2.00.  Oliver  Dit- 
son  Co.  Boston. 

The  Human  Body,  by  Logan  Clen- 
DENNiNG.  Knopf.  1928.  $5.00.  A 

popular  presentation  of  very  up-to- 
date  aspects  of  the  subject,  and 
written  with  unusual  phraseology 
and  verve.  In  reading  it  one  has 
only  to  be  aware  that  all  details 
are  not  given;  and  while  the  ac- 
count is  fascinating,  even  startling, 
there  are  yet  many  unmentioned 
but  important  facts,  some  of  which 
would  qualify  as  well  as  amplify 
his  statements.  An  unusually  stim- 
ulating and  informing  book. 

The  Campus,  by  R.  C.  Angell.  Apple- 
ton.  1928. 

The  League  of  Nations,  by  John 
Spencer  Bas.sett.  Longman  Green 
&•  Co.  $3.50.  A chapter  in  world 
politics. 

The  Oil)  Humanities  and  the  New 
Science,  by  Sir  William  Osler;  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  64  pp.  A 
short  but  stimulating  essay  on  the 
much-discussed  point  of  the  inter- 
relations of  "classical”  and  "scien- 
tific” education,  by  a man  whose 
training  and  sympathies  were  ex- 
tensive and  genuine  in  both  fields. 

Thus  Economic  World  and  How  It 
May  Be  Improved,  by  Prof.  Thomas 
Carver  and  Hugh  W.  Le.ster,  ’07. 
A.  W.  Shaw  Co.  Chicago. 
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Mock  Convention  Selects  Hoover 


Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  h’17,  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  at  Oberlin’s  sixteenth 
Republican  Mock  Convention,  held 
May  14  and  15.  Prank  0.  Lowden 
was  the  choice  for  vice-president. 

It  took  four  ballots  and  consider- 
able oratory  and  noise  to  bring  about 
the  election  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Six  other  candidates  were  in 
the  field,  and  their  supporters  were 
loath  to  desert  their  first  choices. 
Hoover,  however,  starting  in  second 
place  on  the  first  ballot,  gradually 
gained  on  the  field,  and  on  the  final 
ballot  had  14  votes  to  spare. 

The  convention  was  held  in  an 
80x120  tent,  erected  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  campus.  The 
delegates,  about  1100,  were  seated  in 
the  center  facing  the  platform,  while 
the  spectators  were  arranged  around 
the  sides  on  bleachers. 

On  the  opening  night  the  conven- 
tion organized  and  adopted  a platform. 
Considerable  discussion  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  platform  was  expected, 
but  the  only  real  battle  occurred  when 
the  plank  approving  the  administra- 
tion’s policy  toward  Nicaragua  was 
challenged.  After  two  or  three  dele- 
gates had  stood  on  their  chairs  and 
waved  their  arms  and  spoken  to  the 
point  and  a couple  of  others  waved 
their  arms  but  forgot  what  they  were 
to  talk  about,  the  plank  was  rejected. 
A substitute  paragraph  calling  for  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  troops,  was 
adopted. 

The  attack  on  the  proposed  20th 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which 
calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  “lame 
duck”  session  of  Congress,  and  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  president  Jan- 
uary 24,  was  fruitless  and  the  plank 
was  adopted. 

The  temporary  chairman,  who  gave 
the  keynote  address,  was  James  T. 
Begg,  congressman  from  the  San- 
dusky district  of  Ohio,  and  a candi- 
date for  the  Republican  nomination  as 
governor.  He  gave  a typical  politi- 
cal speech,  was  slightly  becked  by  the 
crowd,  but  handled  the  situation  in 
good  shape. 

COMMITTEEMAN  PEIRCE  STIRS 
CONVENTION 

The  convention  had  been  opened 
with  a stirring  siieech  by  Chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  Louis  S. 
Peirce,  ’28.  Clarinont  P.  Doane,  ’28, 
secretary  of  the  National  Committee, 
read  the  call  for  the  meeting.  "Hon.” 


Edward  P.  Bosworth  of  Ohio  extended 
a welcome  to  the  delegates  to  Ober- 
lin,  in  which  he  remarked  that  it 
might  be  well  for  Oberlin  to  change 
her  slogan  from  “learning  and  labor” 
to  “beauty  and  brains.”  The  response 
came  from  Robert  L.  Kroc,  ’29,  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation,  during 
which  he  incidentally  mentioned  that 
his  delegation  had  travelled  to  the 
convention  by  air  in  the  “Spirit  of 
Bull  Durham.” 

“Hon.”  John  G.  Olmstead  of  Ohio, 
who  with  “Congressman”  Isabelle 
Wolcott  and  “Senator”  Frank  Tobin 
had  acted  as  judges  of  the  parade  of 
delegates,  presented  a beautiful  ele- 
phant banner  to  the  winning  delega- 
tion— Pennsylvania. 

Chairmen  of  the  committees  re- 
ported: for  the  credentials,  Ruth 

Tracy,  ’28;  the  Rules  and  Order  of 
Business,  Robert  B.  Shaffer,  ’28;  Res- 
olutions, Carl  Allensworth,  Jr.,  ’30. 

The  parade  preceding  the  opening 
session  was  participated  in  by  all  del- 
egates. Some  striking  and  original 
costumes  and  floats  appeared,  lending 
color  and  interest  to  the  occasion. 
Pennsylvania,  the  winner,  portrayed  a 
ship  of  state  with  large  blue  key- 
stones on  sails  of  white  with  sailors 
aboard  or  marching  behind  in  white 
and  blue.  Maryland  took  second 
place  with  a huge  oyster,  in  the  center 
of  which  was  a beautiful  feminine  fig- 
ure. The  state  of  Washington  stood 
for  “cleaner  politics,”  and  demon- 
strated many  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern washing  methods.  Special  honor- 
able mention  was  given  to  Maine, 
who,  with  a horse  dragging  two  big 


logs,  was  bringing  in  “presidential 
timber,”  and  to  Alaska,  whose  delega- 
tion, pulling  a large  cake  of  ice,  asked 
the  question,  “Hoover,  Lowden,  Cur- 
tis, who  carries  the  most  weight?” 

GROVE  PATTERSON,  PERMANENT 
CHAIRMAN 

Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  trustee  of  the 
college  and  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  wielded  the  gavel  on  the  sec- 
ond night.  Tw'enty-four  years  ago,  so 
he  stated,  he  had  participated  in  a 
similar  mock  convention  by  nomina- 
ting Alexander  Dowie  of  Zion  City  for 
the  presidency.  Mr.  Patterson  gave  a 
strikingly  fine  speech  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  history  of  the  two  party  sys- 
tems and  extolled  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party. 

The  first  hour  of  this  session  was 
broadcast  by  WHK  of  Cleveland  and 
was  so  favorably  received  by  the  pub- 
lic that  telephone  requests  and  tele- 
grams poured  in  asking  for  its  con- 
tinuance a second  hour. 

The  first  nominee  to  be  presented 
wms  Hoover.  Arthur  H.  Jones,  ’29,  of 
the  New  Jersey  delegation,  gave  the 
nomination  speech.  It  was  seconded 
by  Paul  L.  Jones,  ’28,  of  Colorado. 

Richard  C.  Schaefer,  the  green- 
vested,  emerald-cravated  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  delegation,  presented 
an  outline  of  Norris’  policies  and  nom- 
inated Nebraska’s  favorite,  son.  J. 
Almon  McCorkle,  ’29,  of  Wyoming, 
gave  the  seconding  speech. 

Lowden  was  lauded  by  Edwin  H. 
Trethaway,  ’30,  of  Illinois  and  his 
speech  was  seconded  by  Carl  Allens- 
worth, Jr.,  of  Delaware. 

George  H.  Brown,  ’29,  of  Kansas, 
and  Jane  Richards,  ’28,  of  Texas  told 
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of  Charles  Curtis’  rise  from  jockey  to 
senator  and  of  his  support  of  all  good 
legislation  and  causes,  not  least  of 
which  was  woman  suffrage, 

"Silent  Cal  Coolidge”  was  placed  be- 
fore the  delegates  by  Donald  M.  El- 
dred,  ’31,  of  Vermont  and  Henry  H. 
Douglas,  ’29,  of  New  Hampshire. 


3.  Coolidge,  none.  Complimentary 
votes  had  been  cast  for  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins  and  William  E.  Borah,  as  well 
as  Ben  Turpin. 

The  nominations  for  vice-presidency 
brought  Lowden,  Hughes,  Curtis  and 
Norris  again  before  the  convention 
with  the  additional  names  of  Borah, 


Ut.mi  with  Wn'ES,  One,  'Tivo,  Three 


The  nomination  of  diaries  Evans 
Hughes  was  made  in  a masterly  man- 
ner by  Florence  Hine,  ’28,  of  Florida, 
and  seconded  by  Emiiie  Ann  Jones, 
’28,  from  Oklahoma. 

Finally  came  the  name  of  “the  man 
of  thought  and  action,”  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  presented  by  How^ard  Koontz, 
’30,  of  Oklahoma,  and  Conna  E.  Bell, 
’28,  of  the  “Lone  Star”  state. 

DUTCH  HOLTER  ALSO  NOMI- 
NATES A CANDIDATE 

Roll  call  followed,  and  while  the 
tellers  counted,  “Dutch”  Hotter,  ’29, 
of  the  convention  police  force,  pro- 
ceeded to  “dutchily”  nominate  his 
candidate  “who  can  see  two  ways  at 
onct”  — Ben  Turpin  of  Hollywood. 
The  chair  ruled  his  nomination  out  of 
order,  but  that  did  not  deter  Dutch 
from  frequently  recalling  his  candi- 
date to  the  convention’s  attention  — 
each  occasion  producing  a hilarious 
effect  upon  the  delegates  and  spec- 
tators. 

Hoover  and  Norris  took  the  lead 
from  Lowden  on  the  second  ballot  and 
held  their  relative  positions  to  the 
end.  On  the  final  ballot  1,040  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  Hoover  received 
548,  a few  more  than  the  necessary 
majority:  the  others  followed:  Norris, 
278;  Lowden,  135;  Curtis,  66;  Hughes, 


Theodore  E.  Burton  and  Nicholas 
Longworth.  Lowden  polled  the  neces- 
sary number  on  the  first  ballot.  Bur- 
ton running  second. 

Five  hours  on  hard  wooden  seats 
did  not  effect  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  business  in  hand.  The 
speeches  were  well  prepared  and  de- 
livered; the  delegates  were  doing 
their  own  thinking  and  voting.  Only 
'in  a few  instances  did  a delegation 
vote  solidly  for  the  same  candidate. 
Chairman  Patterson  had  a command 
of  the  convention  and  a facility  of 
manner  that  kept  everything  orderly 
and  everyone  in  good  humor. 

To  the  National  Committee  and  fac- 
ulty advisory  committee  should  go 
much  credit. 

The  student  committee  had  spent 
weeks  of  work  in  preparation  for  the 
two  evenings,  and  it  would  seem  from 
the  results  that  their  work  had  not 
been  in  vain.  The  National  Execu- 
tive committee  consisted  of  Louis  S. 
Peirce,  '28,  chairman;  Clarmont  P. 
Doane,  ’28,  secretary;  Warren  B. 
Manhard,  ’28,  treasurer;  Conna  E. 
Bell,  ’28.  Katherine  M.  Demms,  ’29, 
Ernest  H.  Fisk,  ’28,  publicity;  Robert 
L.  Kroc,  ’29,  speakers;  Charles  B. 
Miller,  ’28,  delegations:  Carrol  K. 

Shaw,  ’28,  local  arrangements:  Dorris 
A.  Simonds,  ’28,  costumes;  James  W. 
Wickenden,  ’28,  Charles  G.  Wilder, 


’28,  parade.  The  faculty  advisory 
committee  was  made  up  of  Professors 
Karl  F.  Geiser,  Edward  F.  Bosworth, 
Edwin  L.  Clarke,  William  E.  Utter- 
back,  and  Harvey  A.  Wooster. 


Ann  Says 


Herbert  Hoover,  nominee  for  presi- 
dent by  Oberlin’s  mock  convention, 
holds  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  Oberlin,  conferred  upon 
him  in  1917. 


Stage  fright,  cold  feet,  or  some 
other  disability  affected  a half  dozen 
delegates  to  the  convention  with  the 
result  that  expected  fireworks  did  not 
appear  when  the  platform  came  up  for 
adoption  the  first  night. 

— o — 

We  wonder  how  the  few  thousand 
radio  listeners  who  heard  Grove  Pat- 
terson and  some  of  the  nominating 
speeches  wili  compare  them  with 
what  they  hear  from  Kansas  City  in 
June. 

— o — 

Supporters  of  various  candidates 
had  carried  on,  by  printed  matter, 
stump  speeches,  and  meetings,  regu- 
lar propaganda  for  their  favorite  nom- 
inees. 

The  Elephant,  “massive  in  news, 
mighty  in  editorials,  bejeweled  with 
ivory,”  was  published  by  the  publicity 
committee  during  the  sessions  of  the 
mock  convention. 

This  year’s  mock  convention  was 
preceded  by  the  organiation  of  a 
branch  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  in- 
terest the  women  of  the  college  in 
politics,  and  to  make  an  impartial 
study  of  the  candidates.  It  was  ef- 
fective to  the  extent  that  the  -women 
are  reported  to  have  shown  a more 
intelligent  interest  in  the  convention 
than  the  men. 

Telegrams  purporting  to  come  from 
Hughes  first  asked  that  his  name  be 
withdrawn  and  later  stated  that  he 
was  still  in  the  race. 

— 0 — 

Temporary  Chairman  Begg  was  at 
first  a little  non  plused  at  the  heck- 
ling, but  he  soon  got  into  the  spirit 
of  it  and  came  back  with  an  apt  an- 
swer each  time. 

— 0 — 

Moving  pictures  of  the  convention 
parade,  taken  under  the  direction  of 
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Mr.  Olmstead,  alumni  secretary  and 
director  of  the  College  Bureau  of  Pub- 
licity, were  shown  the  night  following 
the  convention  at  the  Apollo  Theatre, 
Oberlin.  The  film  will  be  available 
for  high  schools  and  alumni  groups. 
— o — 

A few  things  done  for  the  first  time 
at  this  mock  convention  were:  broad- 
casting, taking  of  movies,  formation  of 
a league  of  women  voters,  and  the 
nomination  of  Hoover. 

— o — 

Said  the  Alumni  Magazine  in  April, 
said  Temporary  Chairman  Begg,  said 
Permanent  Chairman  Patterson:  “In 
practical  politics  this  convention  has 
probably  more  value  for  the  students 
than  a college  course  in  political  sci- 
ence.” So  say  we  all  of  us,  and  that 
is  no  knock  at  the  Poly  Si 
department  either,  for  Professor 
Geiser  was  the  real  force  behind  this 
convention. 


Louis  Peirce,  ’28,  President  of  the 
Senior  class,  and  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee.  Oberlin  Repub- 
lican Mock  Convention. 


Alumni  Reception  to  Seniors 

The  Alumni  Association  gave  a re- 
ception May  22  to  the  members  of  the 
Senior  class.  The  affair  was  held  at 
the  Alumni  Association  rooms  and 
about  150  of  the  class  of  1928  wore 
present.  Mrs.  Esther  Andrews  John- 
son, ’12,  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  Alumni  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  Olmstead  received. 


Professors  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  Frank 
H.  Shaw,  Arthur  E.  Heacox,  and  Wal- 
ter H.  Frederick  were  in  attendance 
at  the  national  conference  of  music 
supervisors  held  at  Chicago  during 
April.  Professor  Gehrkens,  who  was 
president  of  the  conference  in  1923, 
gave  an  address  on  “Objectives  in  Mu- 
sic Education.”  The  organization  is 
composed  of  over  5,000  members  and 
the  professors  who  attended  report 
that  over  50  Oberlin  alumni  and  for- 
mer students  were  present  at  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Holmes,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Chemistry,  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety held  in  St.  Louis  the  week  of 
April  16.  Dr.  Holmes  is  a member 
of  the  society  council.  On  May  4 he 
gave  two  lectures  at  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  on  “Emulsions”  and 
“Popular  Interest  in  Research.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars, held  in  Cleveland  April  16  to  20, 
Miss  Isabel  Wolcott  was  elected  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  and  made  a 
member  of  the  executive  board. 

Paul  M.  Titus,  instructor  of  Eco- 
nomics, has  accepted  an  instructor- 
ship  in  Economics  at  Princeton  for 
the  coming  year. 

Professor  W.  H.  Chapin  attended 
the  State  Educational  Conference  at 
Columbus  early  in  April,  held  under 
the  department  of  educational  re- 
search of  the  state. 

Professor  D.  R.  Moore  has  given 
two  lectures  on  American  relations  to 
Nicaragua  and  Mexico  to  groups  in 
Norwalk. 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope 
of  Yerkes  Observatory  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a lecture  by  Professor  F.  East- 
on Carr  before  the  Cleveland  Astro- 
nomical Society  on  May  11. 

Glenn  R.  Barr,  assistant  professor  in 
the  department  of  Spanish,  is  to  take 
a position  as  assistant  professor  at 
Miami  University,  for  next  year. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  Miss 
Helen  Edwards,  Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Leon- 
ard, and  Miss  Katharine  vonWenck 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mid  west  Society  of  the  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  held 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  April. 
Among  the  otilcors  of  the  society  for 
next  year  appear  the  names  of  Ger- 
trude E.  Moulton,  ’03,  president,  and 
Lucy  Bowen,  ’10,  secretary  and  treas- 


urer. Dr.  Moulton,  Miss  Edwards, 
and  Miss  vonWenck  also  attended  the 
Mid-west  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion conference  in  Detroit  May  2 - 5. 

During  the  Easter  recess  Professor 
Charles  G.  Rogers  gave  two  lectures. 
The  first  of  these  lectures  was  deliv- 
ered at  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana,  upon  “Some  Physio- 
logical Evidences  of  Animal  Relation- 
ship.” “Basal  Metabolism  Rhythms 
in  College  Women”  was  the  subject 
of  his  second  address,  given  before 
the  Medical  Sciences  section  of  the 
Ohio  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Pettijohn,  who  was  instruc- 
tor in  Geology,  1925-27,  and  has  been 
at  Berkeley  for  graduate  work  for  the 
past  year,  will  be  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  his  alma  mater,  this  com- 
ing year,  as  part-time  instructor  and 
student.  He  hopes  to  complete  the 
work  for  his  doctorate.  He  plans  to 
return  to  Oberlin  again  in  the  fall  of 
1929.  During  the  present  summer 
Mr.  Pettijohn  and  Walter  Chappell, 
’26,  will  be  carrying  on  research  work 
on  the  ancient  rocks  of  northern  On- 
tario. 

At  the  dinner  given  by  the  Cleve- 
land-Oberlin  Women’s  Club,  held  at 
the  Oberlin  Inn,  on  May  19,  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  gave  a talk  on  “The 
year  in  Oberlin.”  He  spoke  to 
the  Honor  Society  of  the  Elyria 
high  school  May  21  on  “ Schol- 
arship.” President  Wilkins  is  to  give 
two  commencement  addresses,  June  8 
at  the  Newtonville  high  school  and 
June  14  at  Western  Reserve,  speaking 
on  “Art  as  Energy.” 

Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Upton, 
since  leaving  Paris  the  latter  part  of 
March,  have  been  in  southern  France 
and  Italy.  After  doing  some  walking 
in  the  Black  Forest  they  intend  to 
spend  the  summer  in  England. 

Professor  C.  D.  Leedy  gave  piano 
recitals  at  Smith  and  Vassar  colleges 
early  in  May. 

Mrs.  Axel  J.  Skjerne,  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Skjerne  of  the  piano  depart- 
ment, died  May  8,  after  a long  illness. 

Professor  George  H.  Danton  gave  a 
lecture,  “Germany  Still  Teaches,”  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  May  22,  and  on  the 
23rd  spoke  at  the  chapel  service  at 
Lake  Erie  College. 

JUNE'’iS  - 19 

will  be  completely  happy  days  tor 
those  who  return  for  Commencement 
and  Class  Reunions. 
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Commencement  Features 

June  15  - 19  sees  Oberlin’s  first  com- 
mencement under  the  administration 
of  President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins. 
Changes  in  the  usual  program  have 
been  made  by  the  commencement 
committee. 

Commencement  day  will  be  Tues- 
day instead  of  Monday.  Alumni  day 
is  to  be  Monday  instead  of  Saturday. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Alumni  day 
program  has  also  been  modified.  The 
Alumni-Varsity  baseball  game  will 
come  in  the  morning  and  the  Alumni 
Association  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 
The  evening  affair  will  be  as  usual. 

The  class  to  be  graduated  this 
June  will  probably  be  the  largest  ever 
to  receive  diplomas  from  the  institu- 
tion. The  diplomas  w'ill  bear  the  sig- 
nature of  Emeritus-President  Henry 
Churchill  King,  as  w^ell  as  that  of 
President  Wilkins.  This  is  at  the 
special  request  of  the  graduating 
class  which  wanted  the  signature  of 
the  man  under  whose  presidency  they 
spent  three  years  and  who  is  so  be- 
loved by  them. 

Old  grads  returning  will  miss 
French  Hall  and  Spear  Laboratory. 
Not  even  the  steps  of  Spear  are  left 
for  the  senior  girls  to  turn  over  to 
the  juniors.  Where  w’ill  the  step  ex- 
ercises be  held,  First  church  steps. 
Chapel  plaza.  Art  Building  porch  or 
elsewhere  is  still  an  open  question. 

Instead  of  a play  by  the  Dramatic 
Association,  “Our  Lady’s  Juggler”  is 
to  be  given  by  the  Woman’s  Athletic 
Association.  This  was  given  last 
spring  and  created  a great  deal  of 
favorable  comment.  Thursday  and 
Friday  nights  are  reserved  for  it. 

Dr.  Dan  Bradley,  alumnus  and  trus- 
tee of  the  college,  preaches  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon  on  Sunday,  and  the 
well-known  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  of 
New  York  will  give  the  commence- 
ment address. 

To  care  for  the  large  number  who 
will  want  admittance  to  these  exer- 
cises and  who  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  chapel  an  amplifying 
service  will  be  installed  carrying  the 
voices  to  the  Warner  Concert  Hall. 
Admission  to  Warner  will  be  by  ticket. 
A similar  arrangement  was  well  car- 
ried out  last  year. 

Warner  Hall,  instead  of  First 
church,  will  also  be  the  scene  of  the 
Alumni  Association  meeting.  In 
former  years  the  First  and  Second 
churches  were  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  Second  church  is  now  Wright 
Laboratory  and  the  First  church  has 


been  remodeled  and  reflnished  inside, 
and  the  church  trustees  are  restrict- 
ing its  use  to  religious  purposes. 
Edward  F.  Bosworth  is  the  special 
speaker.  He  wdll  discuss  men’s  life 
in  Oberlin.  The  classes  are  urged  to 
march  as  units  to  the  meeting.  The 
Alumni  Council  will  hold  its  session, 
preceding  the  Association  meeting,  in 
Room  B,  Warner  Hall. 

A feature  of  the  week,  inaugu- 
rated last  year,  w'ill  be  a meeting  of 
the  Shansi  Association  held  Sunday 
evening  in  the  Men’s  Building.  All 
interested  in  Oberlin’s  educational 
work  in  Shansi  are  invited.  There 
will  also  be  a Shansi  exhibit  in  the 
Alumni  Association  rooms. 

Illumination  night  will  furnish  op- 
portunity for  the  reunion  classes  to 
demonstrate  their  originality  and  ar- 
tistic ideas  in  the  parade.  Keen  com- 
petition is  expected  between  ’93  and 
'98  for  first  honors,  and  no  telling 
that  some  other  class  will  not  sur- 
prise them  both. 

All  classes  are  urged  to  have  dis- 
tinctive dress  or  insignia  which  they 
will  w'ear  throughout  commencement 
week. 

The  alumni  dinner  w'ill  be  held  in 
Warner  gymnasium  as  was  customary 
previous  to  last  year.  Twelve  to  thir- 
teen hundred,  the  normal  number  in 
attendance,  can  be  cared  for  there. 

For  the  visitors  the  week  will  close 
Tuesday  evening  with  the  Reunion 
Glee  Club  concert  in  Finney  chapel; 
for  the  seniors  it  w'ill  close  early  Wed- 
nesday morning  w'ith  the  last  strains 
of  "Home,  Sw'eet,  Home,”  as  played 
by  the  orchestra  at  the  Senior  Prom, 
held  in  Allen  Art  Museum. 


Needs  and  Numbers 
By  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton 
We  are  swamped  by  our  needs,  and 
enthusiastic  over  our  numbers,  are  we 
of  the  Women’s  Department  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  Our  needs  are  greater 
than  ever  before  because  our  num- 
bers are  steadily  increasing.  The 
final  count  of  basketball  teams  and 
games  showed  205  girls  playing,  and 
172  actualiy  taking  part  in  the  tourna- 
ment games.  Instead  of  the  usual 
five  or  six  teams,  w'e  had  21  teams. 
Three  distinct  tournaments  w'ere  run, 
under  the  managership  of  Elizabeth 
Aeend,  ’28.  One  was  the  class  team 
tournament,  playing  the  regulation, 
two-court  girls’  game.  The  second 
was  the  second  team  tournament, 
playing  the  same  rules  except  for 


shorter  quarters,  and  the  third  was  a 
house  basketball  tournament.  Be- 
cause of  the  greater  difficulty  of  care- 
fully checking  up  on  the  condition  of 
these  girls,  and  because  they  did  not 
have  training  rules,  the  quarters  were 
shortened  on  five  minutes  and  “time 
out”  was  allowed  any  time,  without 
penalty.  The  Senior  students  ref- 
ereed these  games,  and  the  coach  sat 
on  the  sidelines  to  watch  the  game 
and  keep  track  of  the  signs  of  fatigue 
on  the  part  of  the  players.  The  en- 
thusiasm, both  of  players  and  of  on- 
lookers, was  as  great  tor  these  games 
as  for  the  class  series,  and  the  plan 
is  to  be  carried  over  into  the  spring 
baseball,  for  which  enthusiasm  is  al- 
ready high.  Three  diamonds  will  be 
kept  busy  on  Galpin  Field,  most  of  the 
afternoons  and  Irene  Murtough,  ’28, 
W'ill  manage  the  tournament. 

Dickinson  Field  is  gay  with  targets 
and  girls  every  afternoon.  Elizabeth 
Foley,  ’29,  with  Miss  Edwards  as 
coach,  has  developed  a group  of  arch- 
ers who  might  be  trusted  with  the 
William  Tell  apple.  Many  of  them 
have  become  so  enthusiastic  that  they 
have  bought  their  own  equipment  and 
go  out  in  small  groups  w'ith  much  the 
same  tenacity  with  w'hich  one  who  has 
“golfitis”  follow's  the  little  ball. 

The  swimmers  have  had  many  dif- 
ficulties this  year.  Just  as  the  classes 
were  well  started  the  Traction  com- 
pany bought  out  the  Bus  company  and 
changed  the  schedule  so  that  there 
were  no  cars  going  to  Elyria  at  11:00 
o’clock  nor  between  12:00  and  1:30 
o’clock.  Louise  Williams,  ’29,  and 
Miss  vonWenck,  however,  w'ere  not 
going  to  let  a little  thing  like  that 
dampen  the  ardor  of  the  swimmers, 
and  the -classes  grew  steadily  so  that 
during  the  second  semester  there  are 
98  taking  the  work  regularly,  as  com- 
pared with  76  the  first  semester.  Two 
classes  have  been  taken  over  by  fac- 
ulty members  in  their  own  cars.  It 
is  hoped  that  some  “official”  way  will 
be  found  to  solve  this  problem  before 
another  year.  The  best  W'ay  we  can 
think  of  is  to  bring  the  pool  to  the 
swimmers  instead  of  taking  the  swim- 
mers to  the  pool,  and  here’s  to  the 
time  when  we  have  our  own  pool. 

Marion  Maxim,  ’28,  and  Miss  Lange- 
lier  are  mixing  sawdust  with  sand  In 
the  jumping  pit  until  it  is  “pretty 
soft”  and  the  crowd  of  jumpers,  hurd- 
lers, runners,  and  hurlers  of  the  dis- 
cuss and  javelin  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  proposed  meet.  There  is  some 
talk  of  combining  the  meet  with  a 
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playday  for  all  the  women,  although 
some  feel  that  a separate  time  should 
be  arranged  for  each. 

Although  tennis  has  always  been 
one  of  the  popular  sports  here,  Ruth 
Place,  ’29,  and  Miss  vonWenck  are 
arranging  lor  instruction  in  it  for  be- 
ginners, that  everyone  who  desires  to 
play  it  will  not  be  handicapped  by  lack 
of  opportunity  to  learn  the  game.  The 
beginning  classes  are  having  great 
fun,  and  the  tournament  of  the  ex- 
perienced players  promises  to  furnish 
some  speedy  games,  interesting  to 
both  player  and  spectator. 

Mrs.  Leonard  has  taken  a group  of 
girls  for  quoits,  and  they  expect  to 
get  all  the  joys  and  excitement  of 
keen  competition  in  their  tournament. 
This  is  a new  venture  for  us,  but  of- 
fers possibilities  lor  some,  which  can- 
not be  found  in  the  crowded  condi- 
tions of  most  of  the  other  games. 

The  natural  dancing  program,  with 
its  group  of  original  dances,  created 
by  members  of  all  the  college  classes 
and  the  conservatory,  was  enthus- 
iastically received,  some  people  com- 
ing for  a distance  of  40  or  50  miles 
to  see  it.  It  was  to  have  been  the 
night  of  the  great  ice  storm  here,  but 
except  for  flickering  candle  light  we 
•were  in  utter  darkness  at  that  time, 
and  the  program  was  postponed  until 
the  Friday  after  vacation.  The  dance 
received  such  favorable  comment  that 
a tentative  request  has  come  to  have 
some  of  Miss  Edward’s  girls  go  to 
Springfield  to  dance.  Helen  Mary 
Homegardner,  ’28,  was  the  student 
manager  of  the  dance  as  an  activity, 
and  it  supplied  an  interest  and  op- 
portunity to  express  individuality  in 
creative  effort  to  many  who  were  not 
interested  in  other  sports.  The  pag- 
eant, which  is  to  be  repeated  this 
year  under  the  leadership  of  Mildred 
Stiefel,  ’28,  will,  in  some  parts,  give  a 
glimpse  of  some  results  of  this  work. 

This  year,  tor  the  first  time,  a tumb- 
ling class  met  regularly  as  a volunteer 
activity  under  Miss  Langelier.  So 
much  attention  was  attracted  that  the 
tumblers  were  invited  to  show  their 
ability  to  a town  audience  at  the  high 
school  at  the  time  of  the  all-star  high 
school  games. 

From  so  many  quarters  came  the 
cry  for  training  in  camp  craft  that 
Georgia  Taylor,  ’30,  and  Miss  von- 
Wenck are  giving  some  40  girls  train- 
ing in  fuels  and  outdoor  fires,  day  and 
over-night  hikes,  etc.  We  all  expect 
to  be  invited  out  to  the  woods  some 
fine  afternoon  to  eat  part  of  a leg  of 


lamb  or  a chicken  which  they  have 
roasted  before  their  fire. 

But  so  firmly  do  we  believe  that  we 
have  a responsibility  to  those  upper 
classmen  who  are  no  longer  taking 
part  in  our  organized  games,  or  to 
those  whom  we  have  never  been  able 
to  interest  in  the  sports  we  have  of- 
fered heretofore,  that  we  are  making 
endeavors  to  discover  their  interests 
and  plan  to  help  each  one  develop 
some  hobby  that  will  be  active,  rec- 
reational, and  of  abiding  interest. 

The  afternoon  that  I am  writing 
this,  a group  is  planning  to  meet  on 
our  field  and  plant  trees.  These 
planters  hope  to  provide  any  enthus- 
iastic floriculturists  with  space  for 
flowers  which  will  be  planted  and 
picked  according  to  the  will  of  the 
individual  gardener.  Perhaps  each 
out-going  senior  will  “will”  her  plot 
to  a college  “sister”  to  care  for  and 
have  for  better  or  tor  worse,  and  to 
pass  along  to  the  next  college  gener- 
ation. Groups  looking  forward  to 
their  25th  reunion  may  plant  the 
trees  under  which  they  will  gather 
for  a picnic  when  they  come  back  to 
their  children’s  graduation. 

These  things  we  are  starting  are 
but  a lew  of  the  things  we  hope  will 
be  done  and  that  must  be  done  if  we 
give  to  every  girl  in  college  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  into  some  health- 
giving, recreational  activity  in  which 
she  can  develop  a life  long  interest. 
This  is  the  challenge  we  have  put  to 
ourselves,  and  we  need  the  faith  and 
enthusiasm  and  support  of  all  if  we 
carry  it  out  in  a satisfying  way. 


Hall  Gift  to  Harvard  and 
Yenching 

The  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  is  organizing  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  state  of  Chinese  re- 
search, over  all  the  world.  Interest 
in  this  problem  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  Hall  gift  (Charles  M.  Hall, 
Oberlin  College,  ’85)  of  several 
millions  to  Harvard  and  Yenching 
University.  A committee  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the  Easter 
recess  to  discuss  the  preliminaries  of 
this  plan.  As  a result  of  this  meet- 
ing, I’rofessor  George  H.  Danton  has 
been  asked  to  draw  up  a working  plan 
tor  the  permanent  committee  to  go 
by.  Professor  Danton  will  spend  part 
of  the  summer  vacation  in  this  activ- 
ity. 


Housing  Plans  Maturing 
Rapidly 

The  faculty-student  committee  on 
housing  conditions  for  men  will  re- 
port shortly  their  findings.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed  last  fall  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  a modern  hous- 
ing system  for  the  men  of  Oberlin. 
Dean  Edward  T.  Bosworth,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  devoted  much 
time  this  year  to  the  problem.  He 
believes  that  separate  quadrangle  of 
men’s  dormitories  should  be  provided. 

Tentative  plans  include  two  entry- 
type  dormitories,  one  small  entry 
dormitory,  eight  houses,  and  a club 
house.  One  of  the  entry-type  build- 
ings would  house  lour  groups  of  25 
each.  The  other  building  would  care 
for  three  such  groups  and  have  a 
dining  room  and  kitchen  and  resident 
matron,  or  possibly  a man  and  wife. 

There  would  be  seven  or  eight  sep- 
arate entries  in  the  third  structure 
planned.  Here  there  would  be  six  or 
eight  rooms  to  the  entry,  some  single, 
some  double.  This  would  be  a long, 
rangy  building  covering  part  of  one 
side  of  the  proposed  quadrangle. 

Cottages  holding  about  25  men  each 
might  also  be  erected  somewhat  along 
the  present  line  of  Baldwin  and  Keep. 
Each  house  would  have  its  matron 
for  care  and  supervision. 

The  present  men’s  building,  if  the 
proposal  carries,  would  be  remodeled 
to  provide  hand  ball  and  squash  courts, 
dining  room  and  lunch  counter, 
lounging,  recreation,  and  reading 
rooms,  and  a large  room  adapted 
for  dances  and  social  affairs.  The 
second  floor  would  be  given  over  to 
private  dining  room,  and  rooms  as 
headquarters  for  student  activities. 
On  the  third  floor  would  be  living 
rooms  for  two  groups  of  25  men  each. 
The  sections  ■would  be  separate  and 
would  not  connect  with  the  lower 
floors,  but  would  have  outside  entries. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  suggested 
would  furnish  different  types  of  hous- 
ing so  that  the  student  could  choose 
the  one  he  liked  best.  The  dining 
arrangements  would  vary,  and  a few 
girls’  houses  would  continue  provision 
for  men. 

It  is  expected  that  this  or  other 
housing  plans  will  receive  approval  of 
the  trustees  in  June. 

There  is  now  in  hand  the  pledge  of 
$100,000  from  Andrew  H.  Noah  of  Ak- 
ron, and  member  of  the  college  board 
of  trustees.  It  is  hoped  that  other 
gifts  will  follow  shortly. 
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Book  Review 

Elements  of  Ruhal  Sociology.  By 
Newell  LeRoy  Sims,  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  Oberlin  College.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 

pany. 1928.  Pages  XII-f700.  $3.75. 

This  is  a timely  volume  which 
promises  to  rank  among  the  best  in 
the  field  of  rural  sociology.  It  Is 
comprehensive  in  scope;  distinctive 
in  plan,  viewpoint,  and  emphasis;  rich 
in  factual  content;  and  interesting 
and  stimulating  in  style.  While  de- 
signed especially  to  interpret  rural  so- 
ciety to  persons  of  urban  background, 
it  will  serve  equally  well  as  a means 
of  orientation  for  the  countrybred, 
whether  students  in  the  classroom  or 
so-called  general  readers. 

Is  is  essentially  a study  of  rural  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States;  but,  by 
way  of  interpretation  and  suggestion. 
Professor  Sims  has  drawn  liberally 
upon  historical  and  contemporary 
Europe.  He  has  made  available  in 
convenient  form  the  results  of  a wide 
range  of  researches  in  this  country, 
many  of  -which  were  previously  se- 
cluded in  scattered  articles,  mono- 
graphs, and  government  reports.  The 
work,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  compendium.  The  conclusions 
of  many  specialists  are  presented,  but 
they  are  marshalled  with  reference 
to  the  author’s  own  method  of  treat- 
ment and  supplemented  by  his  own 
findings. 

He  conceives  of  society  "in  terms 
of  energy  manifest  organically,  ma- 
terially and  culturally  as  a unity 
■which  we  call  the  human  group.  So- 
ciology thus  becomes  the  study  of  the 
behavior  of  the  energy  of  such  a 
group.”  This  concept  of  society  ap- 
pears in  the  outline  of  the  book  and 
in  the  treatment  of  its  material.  The 
introductory  chapter  on  Rural  Society 
and  Sociology,  is  followed  by  four 
Parts,  each  devoted  to  an  element  of 
rural  society:  I,  The  Vital  Element- 
population  statistics,  physical  and 
mental  characteristics,  and  move- 
ments of  rural  people;  II,  The  Cultur- 
al Element — tradition,  psychological 
attitudes,  the  family  and  the  home, 
education  and  the  school,  religion  and 
the  church,  recreation,  sanitation  and 
health,  and  the  dominance  of  the  city 
over  the  country;  III,  The  Material 
Element — wealth,  income,  and  stand- 
ards of  living;  IV,  The  Structural  Ele- 
ment— the  ancient  agricultural  com- 
munity, colonial  American  agricultural 
communities,  the  present  day  rural 


community,  the  country  village, 
planned  communities,  cooperative  as- 
sociations, and  principles  and  prob- 
lems of  rural  organization. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  anal- 
ysis of  rural  attitudes,  the  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  developing 
community  life,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  economic  status  of  the  American 
farmer.  P.  S.  P. 


Present  Colorful  Pageant  for 
Alumni 

In  response  to  numerous  requests, 
the  W.  A.  A.  pageant,  “Our  Lady’s 
Juggler,”  which  was  so  successfully 
presented  by  the  women  of  the  col- 
lege last  year,  will  be  repeated  as  a 
part  of  commencement  week  festivi- 
ties this  year.  The  pageant,  which 
will  take  the  place  of  the  usual  com- 
mencement play,  will  be  presented  on 
two  nights,  June  14  and  15,  with  a 
probable  alternate  date  in  case  of 
rain.  Conna  Bell  will  again  play  the 
principal  role,  that  of  the  Juggler,  in 
this  year’s  presentation. 

“Our  Lady’s  Juggler,”  a tale  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  adapted  to  pageant 
form  by  Professor  F.  B.  Artz.  Finney 
Chapel  and  plaza  constitute  the  set- 
ting for  the  pageant  which  consists 
of  a Prologue,  three  Scenes  and  Inter- 
ludes. It  is  the  familiar  story  of  the 
juggler  who,  upon  becoming  a monk, 
discovers  that  he  is  unable  to  serve 
the  Virgin  in  the  accepted  manner  of 
the  monks  because  of  his  ignorance. 
He  decides  to  offer  her  the  only  gift 
of  service  that  he  is  able  to  make, 
and  so  dances  and  does  his  tricks  be- 
fore the  wonder-working  statue  of  her 
just  outside  the  church  near  the 
market  place.  He  is  discovered  in  the 
act  and  severely  censored  by  fellow 
monks,  who  are  horrified  at  his  lack 
of  reverence.  The  Virgin,  however, 
intervenes  by  coming  to  life,  thus 
showing  her  approval  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  the  juggler  dies  happy. 

The  presentation  is  very  colorful 
and  the  music,  choral  effects  and 
dancing  so  enjoyable  that  all  alumni 
are  urged  to  include  the  pageant  in 
their  commencement  week  programs. 
Ticket  blanks  are  in  the  Bulletin  or 
orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  Louise 
Williams,  Lauderleigh  Hall.  Admis- 
sion 50  cents. 


Make  Room  Reservations.  Order 
your  Commencement  Tickets  now  for 
June  15-19. 


“Intellectual  Immoralities” 

Dear  Secretary  Olmstead; 

It  is  important  for  Oberlin  to  de- 
cide that  she  will  be  a college  intel- 
lectually, and  grant  respect  to  those 
who  do  advanced  research  in  the  hu- 
man sciences.  In  the  nature  sciences 
it  is  usual  to  expect  continuous  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  by  the  gather- 
ing of  new  data,  the  formulation  of 
a revised  theory  and  the  verification 
of  the  new  generalization.  We  expect 
our  alumni  and  alumnae  who  have 
great  ability  to  achieve  distinction 
by  making  discoveries  if  they  choose 
life-careers  as  scientists  in  nature 
subjects, — botany.  Zoology,  physics, 
chemistry,  etc.,  but  a dominating 
proposition  of  the  Oberlin  College 
crowd  thinks  that  Oberlin  stands  for 
certain  “views”  in  religion,  in  sociol- 
ogy, in  philosophy,  morality,  etc. 
Oberlin  College  has  pursued  "ortho- 
doxy” in  the  human  sciences  after 
the  manner  of  a church  or  a propa- 
ganda society.  Having  graduated  in 
sympathy  with  this  orthodoxy  rela- 
tive to  human  affairs  (the  college 
having  succeeded  in  molding  the 
youth  in  the  Oberlin  social  ortho- 
doxy), one  must  persist  in  being  of 
the  Oberlin  type  of  views  all  through 
life.  Views  of  natural  phenomena 
are  to  expand,  change,  mature;  but 
views  as  to  the  human  life  and  af- 
fairs, on  the  earth  and  after  death, 
are  to  persist  as  they  were  fixed  at 
graduation.  The  Oberlin  graduate  is 
to  be  loyal  to  his  college  social  ortho- 
doxy, or  he  degenerates  in  his  Ober- 
linism,  his  college  loyalty.  I submit 
that  this  opposition  to  the  discovery 
of  new  truth  in  the  human  sciences 
is  appropriate  to  a church  but  very 
immoral  in  a college.  A college 
should  stand  for  Intellectual  freedom 
in  the  whole  range  of  thought,  and  it 
should  glory  in  producing  people 
who  succeed  in  pushing  the  borders 
of  knowledge  in  religion,  sociology, 
philosophy,  morality,  etc.,  etc.,  far- 
ther out,  and  who  succeed  in  creating 
new  “views”  by  means  of  research 
in  human  affairs,  and  in  verifying 
them  as  true.  The  attitude  of  the 
Oberlin  crowd  should  be  that  of 
graduates  of  a true  college — educa- 
tion for  full  development  of  Intellect- 
ual ability,  and  a life-career  of  dis- 
covery of  truth  in  all  fields,  with 
honors  for  those  who  do  good  work 
with  their  educated  brains. 

Among  scientists  there  are  twenty- 
five  “intellectual  immoralities”  which 
interfere  with  successful  discovery  of 
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new  truth,  but  the  presence  of  an  or- 
thodoxy of  views  is  unthinkable 
among  scientists.  A true  college  is 
educational,  sends  its  graduates  out 
with  a push  to  discover  knowledge 
in  all  fields  according  to  their  abili- 
ties and  opportunities,  with  a prom- 
ise of  honors  for  intellectual  success 
and  friendship  always. 

Milton  Fatrchild,  '90. 


St.  Louis  Entertains  Dr. 
Bohn 

On  Thursday,  May  10,  a group  of 
forty-five  members  of  the  St.  Louis 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  met  for  a 
dinner  meeting  at  the  College  Club. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  Dr. 
W.  F.  Bohn  as  our  guest,  and  in  hear- 
ing from  him  things  of  interest  on  and 
about  the  campus.  There  was  a brief 
business  meeting  at  which  the  follow- 
ing ofiicers  were  elected: 

President,  Mrs.  Augusta  Jewett 
Street,  ’ll;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Leroy  Arvidson,  '26;  Councilor,  Mar- 
garet J.  McCarthy,  ’19. 

Those  present  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  Arvidson,  Mrs.  Augusta  Jewett 
Street,  Miss  Elsie  Barkhoefer,  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Crossen,  Mrs.  Mary  Wright 
Crossen,  Mrs.  Ruth  Crossen  Brooks, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Crossen  Avery,  Mrs. 
Florence  Jones  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Lottie 
Bose  Porter,  Mrs.  Anginette  Hemin- 
way Hines,  Miss  Hines,  Miss  Cuno, 
Rev.  C.  C.  Burger,  Dr.  W.  F .Bohn,  C. 
H.  Sackett,  E.  H.  Annon,  Miss  Annon, 
Miss  Carrie  Benham,  Miss  Margaret 
McCarthy,  Griflfin  R.  McCarthy,  Brad- 
ford Stetson,  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Sawyer, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Penfield  Wilson,  Rev.  H. 
Fay  Tyler,  Barney  Maticka,  — and 
relatives,  and  friends  of  the  college. 

Mabgabet  j.  McCarthy, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Miss  Thompson  Hostess  to 
Toledo  Women 

The  women  of  the  Toledo  branch  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  were 
entertained  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May 
6th.,  at  the  Toledo  Yacht  club,  by  Miss 
Amy  Thompson,  ’ll.  Tea  was  served 
In  the  dining  room  alter  a social  meet- 
ing. The  program  consisted  of  a 
group  of  piano  solos  by  Eloise  Marsh, 
'26,  followed  by  a play,  “The  Unseen,’’ 
by  Olive  Gerstenberg,  read  by  Helen 
Swanson,  ’22. 


Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
Hear  Alumni  Officers 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  were  in- 
vaded in  May  by  officers  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association.  With  no  other  motive 
than  to  bring  the  message  of  the  as- 
sociation and  the  news  of  the  campus, 
three  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee visited  several  local  groups  of 
alumni.  The  fact  that  Chicago  is  the 
home  of  President  Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93, 
chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Affiliation 
committee,  made  it  easily  possible  for 
them  to  join  with  Mr.  John  G.  01m- 
stead,  alumni  secretary,  in  this  trip. 

Three  Oberlinites,  members  of  the 
Milwaukee-Downer  College  faculty 
had  invited  the  Milwaukee  chapter  to 
gather  at  their  school.  It  was  a de- 
lightful place  for  such  an  affair,  with 
its  beautiful  buildings  and  its  spacious 
lawns  just  showing  signs  of  spring. 
Its  president.  Dr.  Lucia  R.  Briggs, 
heartily  welcomed  the  Oberlin  alumni, 
for  President  King  had  given  the  ad- 
dress at  her  inaugural  several  years 
ago. 

Dinner  was  served  by  student  mem- 
bers of  the  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics and  if  any  of  them  want  let- 
ters of  recommendation  after  gradua- 
tion all  they  need  to  do  is  to  apply 
to  their  guests  that  evening.  Mr. 
Ellis  Edwards,  ’15,  president  and  first 
introduced  Mrs.  Millikan,  who  spoke 
concerning  the  development  of  Alum- 
ni work  in  the  American  colleges  and 
in  Oberlin  particularly.  Mr.  01m- 
stead  told  briefly  of  the  year’s  devel- 
opment in  Oberlin  and  showed  movie 
reels  of  President  King’s  last  com- 
mencement, President  Wilkins’  in- 
auguration, and  student  activities  of 
the  fall  and  winter. 

The  hostesses  were  Miss  Lena  B. 
Tomson,  ’97,  Mrs.  Mary  Rice  Beck- 
with, ’00,  Miss  Althea  Heimbach,  ’18. 
Mr.  Edwin  B.  Zeller,  ’24,  was  in 
charge  of  the  program.  Mr.  Arthur 
S.  Gregg,  ’92-’95,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Miss  Tomson,  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  Miss  Heimbach,  councilor. 

Madison  was  the  scene  of  the  next 
gathering.  Rev.  Donald  E.  Webster, 
’23,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Whaley  Webster, 
’24,  gave  a royal  welcome  at  the  Con- 
gregational Student  Center  to  the  vis- 
itors and  local  alumni.  With  a trip 
about  the  campus  and  to  the  capital, 
and  otherwise  the  visitors  were  most 
hospitably  entertained.  At  the  eve- 
ning gathering  Mrs.  Millikan  and  Mr. 
Hart  spoke  and  Mr.  Olmstead  showed 
pictures. 


A third  campus  was  the  meeting 
place  on  May  2.  The  Minneapolis 
chapter  gathered  at  the  Union  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  dinner 
and  program.  Professor  Louis  Keller, 
’15,  president  of  the  chapter,  intro- 
duced the  three  speakers.  Oberlin 
songs  were  sung,  and  F.  Earl  Ward, 
’22,  accompanied  by  E.  B.  Abbott,  ’99- 
’01,  gave  three  noteworthy  solos. 

Among  the  older  alumni  present 
were  Rev.  J.  B.  Thompson,  t-’85,  one 
of  Oberlin’s  first  missionaries  to 
Shansi,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S. 
Slater,,. ’83,  ’84. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  follow- 
ing Mrs.  Slater  gave  a tea  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Millikan.  This  delightful  oc- 
casion was  held  at  the  Slater  home, 
1900  Kenwood  Parkway. 

Mr.  Olmstead  and  Mrs.  Millikan  re- 
mained in  Minneapolis  for  two  days  in 
attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the 
American  Alumni  Council.  This  an- 
nual gathering  of  the  alumni  and 
alumnae  secretaries  of  over  a hundred 
of  the  leading  universities  and  col- 
leges is  always  a source  of  informa- 
tion and  inspiration  for  those  at- 
tending. Oberlin  was  represented 
upon  the  program  by  Mr.  Olmstead, 
who  gave  a paper  on  “Plans  for  Group 
Activity  of  Local  Alumni.” 

The  final  gathering  on  this  trip  was 
at  Duluth  where  a goodly  number  met 
with  the  alumni  secretary  to  hear  of 
Oberlin’s  development  and  to  see  re- 
cent campus  scenes  as  shown  on  the 
films.  The  happy  occasion  was  held 
at  the  home  of  S.  E.  Matter,  ’89;  in 
the  absence  of  Mrs.  Matter,  their 
neice,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Matter,  ’13,  acted  as 
hostess. 


Fifty-two  Lunch  at  Santa 
Monica 

Fifty-two  members  and  friends  of 
the  Oberlin  Association  of  Southern 
California  assembled  at  the  Edge- 
water  Club,  Santa  Monica,  Saturday, 
May  12,  for  luncheon.  Long  tables 
were  arranged  for  the  luncheon,  each 
beautifully  decorated  with  baskets  of 
larkspur  and  snapdragons,  and  tall 
tapers. 

A short  business  meeting  followed 
the  luncheon.  Miss  Ruth  Mount  was 
elected  as  a member  in  the  Alumni 
Council  from  this  association.  The 
former  officers  were  reelected  to  serve 
for  another  year.  They  are:  Mr.  W. 

Maxwell  Burke,  ’96,  president.  Miss 
Barbara  Ullman,  ’ll,  vice-president; 

Miss  Feme  Tudehope,  ’17,  Secretary. 
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Kansas  City  Association 
Holds  Meeting 

Members  of  the  Kansas  City  Ober- 
lin  Alumni  Association  held  their  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  home  of  the 
president.  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Shepard, 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  May  10, 
1928.  About  forty  members  were 
present  to  particitpate  in  a most  en- 
joyable evening. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Shepard,  intro- 
duced Mr.  Louis  E.  Hart  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  general  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association,  who  had  journ- 
eyed from  Chicago  in  order  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Hart  made 
a most  interesting  address  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  progress  the  college 
was  making  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Wilkins  and  he  stressed 
particularly  the  need  of  closer-work- 
ing alumni  associations  with  every 
member  boosting  and  campaigning  for 
Oberlin  college  at  every  opportunity. 
It  had  been  planned  to  have  both  Mr. 
Hart  and  Mr.  Bohn  present,  but  the 
latter  was  forced  to  return  to  Oberlin 
on  business  following  his  visit  to  St. 
Louis. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Haskell  was  asked  to 
give  the  members  an  insight  into  the 
operations  of  the  college  as  she  had 
observed  them  in  her  recent  trip  to 
the  meeting  of  the  trustees.  Mrs. 
Haskell  spoke  very  highly  of  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  and  the  very  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  was  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  college.  Atten- 
tion was  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  trustees  were  devoting  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of 
men’s  dormitories  and  the  proper 
housing  of  men  in  Oberlin.  It  is 
planned  to  divide  all  the  men  into 
groups  as  it  is  felt  that  more  benefit 
can  be  derived  by  the  men  living  in 
groups  than  living  individually  in 
private  houses. 

The  members  were  very  fortunate 
in  having  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Warner  of  New  York  City  present  to 
show  moving  pictures  of  their  recent 
travels  in  North  Africa  and  the  Near 
East.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  were  re- 
turning from  an  extensive  trip  and 
were  kind  enough  to  consent  to  fur- 
nish us  such  an  interesting  exhibition. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Haskell  was  elected 
to  serve  as  Councflor.  Ralph  B. 
Coomber  was  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond O.  Joslyn,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 


It  is  the  plan  of  the  new  officers  to 
have  the  members  make  a personal 
survey  among  the  graduating  classes 
of  the  local  high  schools  in  order  to 
develop  an  interest  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege among  the  students.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  year  will  also  include 
several  meetings  instead  of  the  one 
annual  meeting  and  our  group  will  be 
pleased  to  have  any  visiting  alumni 
communicate  with  us. 

R.\lph  B.  Coomber,  Sec’y. 


Lots  of  Fun  in  a Rummage 
Sale 

In  ’24  and  ’25  the  Chicago  women 
became  quite  proficient  in  managing 
rummage  sales  to  complete  their  en- 
dowment quota.  On  Friday,  April  27, 
we  gave  another.  Punctually  at  open- 
ing time  our  improvised  department 
store  was  ready  for  business  — our 
window  trimmers  had  done  their  best 
as  had  our  experts  in  shoes,  women’s 
and  baby’s  outfits.  All  stood  at  their 
posts  but  the  passers-by  eyed  us  with 
haughty  disdain.  An  hour  passed  and 
no  customers.  We  were  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  store  was  in  too 
good  a locality,  and  not  on  the  beat 
of  people  looking  for  second-class 
articles.  This  was  promptly  remedied 
by  improvised  hand-bills  to  the  chil- 
dren going  home  at  noon,  and  more 
window  placards.  Business  began  to 
pick  up  but  didn’t  assume  land-office 
proportions. 

At  about  this  time,  our  eight  sales- 
women, in  relays  of  four,  were  taken 
to  a wonderful  lunch  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Hull  Hummelin,  '12. 
The  only  difficulty  was  that  we  had 
to  eat  and  run. 

A long  time  ago,  in  advertising  a 
rummage  sale  in  Oberlin,  Mr.  Cow- 
dery  spoke  of  the  “varied  and  unusual 
articles”  for  sale  — a particularly  well 
chosen  expression.  We  kept  cutting 
prices  on  the  "varied  and  unusual 
articles”  and  the  receipts  kept  stead- 
ily mounting. 

We  improvised  a few  arrangements 
on  quite  a de  luxe  order.  We  put  a 
chair  behind  a saw-horse,  hung  with 
women’s  clothes,  and  our  men  cus- 
tomers could  try  on  shoes  tree  from 
feminine  observation.  Similarly,  the 
cellar  stairs  made  an  excellent  place 
for  trying  on  a suit  of  clothes. 

There  were  some  disconcerting  in- 
cidents— the  wounded  and  gassed  ex- 
service  man  who  came  back  so  many 
times  and  bought  articles  of  such  dif- 
ferent sizes,  we  were  forced  to  the 
conclusion  he  must  be  the  agent  of 


some  second-hand  dealer;  and  chil- 
dren, passing  by,  had  an  annoying 
habit  of  looking  in  and  laughing  at 
critical  moments  when  our  customers 
were  engrossed  in  trying  on  hats,  for 
instance. 

We  had  promised  the  owner  to 
leave  the  place  in  order,  but  late  after- 
noon found  some  of  the  "varied  and 
unusual  articles”  still  unsold.  Old 
clothes  men,  junk  dealers,  were  all 
out  on  their  respective  routes,  which 
failed  to  include  our  locality,  and  one 
woman  who  agreed  to  buy  our  left- 
overs and  carry  them  away  in  a baby- 
carriage  never  showed  up.  Finally, 
Mrs.  Glenn  Kersey  (Lulu  Brooks),  ex- 
’06,  telephoned  her  husband  who 
promptly  packed  the  last  of  the  "va- 
ried and  unusual  articles”  into  his 
car  and  stored  them  in  his  garage. 
They  await  the  next  rummage  sale  if 
we  decide  to  give  one. 

You  may  ask  if  our  hundred  odd 
dollars  are  worth  the  effort  involved. 
Perhaps  we  can’t  prove  that  they  are 
unless  we  include  the  fun  and  socia- 
bility that  go  with  them.  There’s 
many  a good  laugh  and  many  a good 
story  in  a rummage  sale.  L.  S.  P. 


Society  News  at  Columbus 

President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  of 
Oberlin  College  and  Mrs.  Wilkins 
were  the  honor  guests  at  a joint 
Oberlin-Amherst  college  banquet  at 
the  Neil  House  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  the  house  guests  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Nichols,  1579  Perry  street, 
over  the  week-end. 

Since  Dr.  Wilkins  is  an  alumnus  of 
Amherst  college,  members  of  the  Am- 
herst association  in  Columbus  were 
asked  to  participate  in  the  banquet 
fostered  by  the  Oberlin  College  clubs. 

Other  specially-invited  guests  pres- 
ent were:  Mr.  J.  G.  Olmstead,  general 
alumni  secretary  of  Oberlin;  Presi- 
dent George  W.  Rightmire  of  Ohio 
State  university  and  Mrs.  Rightmire; 
President  Edward  S.  Parsons  of  Ma- 
rietta college,  an  Amherst  graduate, 
and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Lichliter. 

Mr.  Scott  Coffin,  toastmaster,  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the  Columbus 
Oberlin  Alumni  association,  welcomed 
Dr.  Wilkins  as  Oherlin’s  new  presi- 
dent. He  was  also  welcomed  by  Mr. 
S.  H.  Cobb,  an  Amherst  graduate, 
president  of  the  local  Amherst  asso- 
ciation; President  George  W.  Right- 
mire, president  of  Ohio  State  uni- 
versity, and  Miss  M.  Prances  Beede, 
in  behalf  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s  club 
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of  Columbus.  Dr.  James  F.  Baldwin 
was  one  o£  the  speakers. 

Dr.  Wilkins  talked  of  the  Oberlin  of 
the  present  and  planned  for  the  Ober- 
lin of  the  future.  He  is  particularly 
Interested  in  emphasizing  the  individ- 
ual and  the  highest  type  of  teaching 
in  modern  educational  institutions. 
His  plans  along  the  line  of  physical 
education  are  what  induced  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nichols  of  Ohio  State  university  to 
accept  a position  in  the  physical  edu- 
cation department  of  Oberlin. 

Oberlin-Amherst  college  songs  were 
sung  by  the  guests  with  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Ruth  at  the  piano.  Moving  pictures 
of  Dr.  Wilkins'  inauguration  as  presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  college  were  shown 
by  Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead,  of  the  nat- 
ional Oberlin  Alumni  association. 

The  following  w'ere  present:  Miss 
Margaret  Fifield  and  Miss  Winifred  A. 
Johnson  of  Delaware;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Smith  of  Reynoldsburg;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hubert  K.  Scott  of  Marys- 
ville; Dr.  James  F.  Baldwin,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel S.  Cobb,  Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Safer,  Mr.  Kenneth  Sater,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner Lattimer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Cof- 
fin, Rev.  and  Mrs.  Walter  N.  James,, 
Miss  Jane  Zurmehly,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bost- 
wick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxter  Evans, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Hoover,  Miss  Alice 
Hoover,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Miles, 
Rev.  Philip  C.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Ruth,  Miss  M.  Edith  Jones,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 

S.  Wood,  Mr.  Karl  Zeller,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  R.  Havens,  Mr.  George 

T.  Spahr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Laylin, 
Miss  Martha  Maltby,  Mrs.  Orin  D. 
Bradford,  Miss  Lynn  Hawn,  Miss 
Miriam  A.  Hempstead,  Mr.  Addison 
Hempstead,  Mrs.  Cosette  Hempstead, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  McAllister,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Darw-in  Hindman,  Miss 
Sadye  Stoneburner,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Huntington,  Miss  Jane  Doren, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Hendrickson,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
E.  Price,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Stock- 
ing, Miss  M.  Frances  Beede,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite E.  Jones,  Miss  Virginia  Beck- 
with, Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Wolfe, 
Miss  Florence  Squires,  Mrs.  Thomas 
A.  Simons,  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Hobbs, 
Miss  Marjorie  Rosemond,  Professor 
Herbert  A.  Miller,  and  Mrs.  James 
Liggett. — Columbus  Dispatch. 


FIVE  HAPPY  DAYS  WITH  CLASS- 
MATES AND  FRIENDS  CAN  BE 
SPENT  IN  OBERLIN  JUNE  15-19. 


P.  E.’s  Lunch  at  Detroit 

Occasioned  by  a number  of  Oberlin 
alumni  being  in  Detroit  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Mid-Western  section 
of  the  American  Physical  Education 
Association  a luncheon  was  held  May 
4 with  the  following  Oberlinites  pres- 
ent: Charlotte  Kelly  Westerman,  '18, 
Doris  Smith,  '26,  Helen  M.  Thompson, 


News  of 

ex-’61— Phoebe  Maria  Haynes  was  born 
in  Strongsville,  Ohio,  on  September  14, 
1838,  of  colonial  ancestry,  the  daughter 
of  pioneer  parents  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve. In  her  early  girlhood  the  family 
moved  to  Oberlin  for  better  educational 
advantages  for  their  three  sous  and  three 
daughters.  The  father,  Reuben  Haynes, 
built  the  house  at  90  South  Professor 
Street,  and  brought  in  from  the  primeval 
forest  the  live  great  elms  which  for  three- 
quarters  of  a century  have  stood,  a row 
of  sentinels,  to  guard  the  home. 

Phoebe  studied  in  Oberlin’s  prepara- 
tory, college  and  musical  departments. 
She  belonged  to  the  college  class  of  1861, 
but  her  decided  musical  talent  finally 
won  first  consideration  and  the  college 
course  was  not  completed.  Her  rich  and 
clear  soprano  voice  attracted  notice  and 
she  soon  became  the  leading  soprano  so- 
loist of  that  period.  Her  sister,  Caroline, 

O.  C.  ’65,  had  a contralto  voice  of  hardly 
less  note,  and  the  two  sisters  were  in 
great  demand  for  concert  and  choir  work. 

The  story  is  told  of  President  Finney’s 
stopping  the  young  singer  as  she  w’ns 
leaving  the  church,  after  an  unusually 
ofTective  solo  in  the  Sunday  service,  and 
questioning  seriously,  “ Daughter,  do  you 
sing  for  your  own  glory  or  the  glory  of 
God?  ” With  characteristic  quickness  she 
replied,  “A  little  of  both,  I guess,”  to  the 
delight  of  her  companions. 

Next  came  her  teaching  career:— in 
Terre  Haute,  where  she  formed  a close 
and  lifelong  friendship  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lyman  Abbott,  who  were  ministering  to 
the  Congregational  fold  in  that  city:  in 
the  Normal  schools  of  Mankato,  Minn., 
and  Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  in  private  teaching 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey:  and  before 
all  this  in  Oberlin,  where  she  was  asso- 
ciated with— Professor  Allen,  Professor 
George  Steele,  and  others,  forerunners  of 
the  present  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

^iiss  Haynes  traveled  and  studied  in 
Germany  with  her  friends,  General  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  and  Professor 
Howard  Carter,  and  drank  In  impressions 
and  culture  which,  together  with  her  mu- 
sical talent,  were  to  make  her  the  versa- 
tile and  charming  conversationalist  and 
entertainer  she  continued  to  be  to  the  end 
of  her  life. 

In  1010  she  married  the  friend  and  suitor 
of  her  youth,  Daniel  Ainsworth,  of  Me- 
dina. Ohio,  wlio  took  her  to  the  mining 
regions  of  Arizona,  where  her  romantic 
and  adventurous  spirit  met  with  new 
and  tlirilllng  experiences.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
died  in  1922,  and  Mrs.  Ainsworth’s  latter 
years  have  been  spent  with  her  sister, 


’21,  Marion  Jardine,  ’28,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Simpson,  ’99.  Mrs.  Anne  Patton  Simp- 
son, c-’99,  Natalie  Stapleton,  ’23,  Jay 
B.  Nash,  ’ll,  Gladys  Leonard,  ’12,  Jo- 
sephine Dickson,  ’22,  Wallace  Parker, 
Avis  Edgerton,  ’15,  Edna  F.  Munro, 
’14,  Emma  Mierow,  ’21-’24,  Gertrude 
E.  Moulton.  ’93,  Katherine  vonWenck, 
and  Helen  Edwards. 


Alumni 

Mrs.  Henry  O.  Swift,  and  her  niece. 
Miss  Cora  L.  Swift,  of  Oberlin.  She 
passed  away  April  ll,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  "Westwood  cemetery,  Oberlin. 

’67— Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death,  on  April  7,  of  Dr.  Eugene  Boise, 
19  Lafayette  Avenue  N.  E.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

’7;j — Mrs.  John  Thomas  Gulick  (Frances 
Amelia  Stevens)  passed  on  after  a brief 
illness  at  her  home  in  Honolulu,  April 
29,  1928. 

Mrs.  Gulick  was  born  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
in  1848,  and  spent  her  childhood  as  a 
Congregattional  home  missionary’s  daugh- 
ter on  the  frontier  of  western  Wisconsin. 
She  became  a school  teacher  while  still 
in  her  middle  ’teens  and  by  1869  had 
gathered  enough  savings  to  take  her  to 
Oberlin,  where  she  entered  as  a member 
of  the  class  of  1872.  A year  later  she  in- 
terrupted her  course  in  order  to  accumu- 
late more  earnings,  and  became  a char- 
ter member  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the 
Findlay,  Ohio,  high  school.  Returning  to 
Oberlin  in  1873,  she  took  her  degree  in  the 
Literary  course  with  the  class  of  1875. 

Ill  1875  she  became  one  of  the  co-found- 
ers of  the  Bnikwa  Girls’  School,  a type 
of  missionary  work  which  was  then 
barely  beginning  in  Japan. 

In  ISSO  she  was  married  to  John  Thomas 
Gulick,  Congregational  missionary  and 
writer  on  evolutionary  topics.  After  her 
marriage  she  continued  her  missionary 
activities  in  Osaka,  working  chiefly  for 
married  women,  until  1899,  when  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gulick  retired  from  active  service 
and  took  up  residence  for  a time  in 
Oberlin. 

In  1906  they  removed  to  Honolulu, 
which  was  the  land  of  Dr.  GuUck’s  birth 
and  youth.  Here  Mrs.  Gulick  was  able 
to  resume,  In  an  informal  way,  mission- 
ary and  Sunday  School  work  in  the  Jap- 
anese language. 

Since  Dr.  Gniick’s  death  in  192.3  she 
lias  been  In  this  country  twice,  first  In 
192.3-4,  during  which  visit  she  was  able 
to  Include  (he  1924  eoinmencoment  in 
Oberlin,  and  more  recently  (o  spend  a 
half  year  with  her  daughter  and  family, 
who  were  on  furlough  from  (lie  North 
Chinn  Mission.  The  (Inal  illness  lasted 
only  a week.  Her  remains  rest  with  her 
husband’s  others  of  the  Gulick  name 
in  the  01(1  Mission  Burial  Ground,  ad- 
joining the  old  mission  center  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

Itoth  of  Mrs.  GuUck's  children  survive 
her,  the  elder,  Addison  (Ohorlln  1904).  be- 
ing professor  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, ami  the  younger.  Louise  (Mrs.  R. 
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n.  Whitaker.  Oberlln  IHOT).  beiiiir  at  the 
mission  station  of  Liutsing.  Shantung, 
Chinn.  There  is  also  living  a sister,  Dr. 
Sara  IC.  Stevens,  of  Honolulu. 

^,'7(j.-7j>_On  April  li».  Mrs.  Harry  G. 
Sheldon  {Alice  Huff)  passed  away  at  their 
home.  1124  S.  Arch  Street.  Fremont,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Sheldon  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
two  children,  Katherine  and  William  H., 
and  two  grandchildren. 

f7g_‘*<?ome  Ueminiscences  of  a Home 
Missionary”  is  an  article  which  is  being 
written  by  Uev.  Itenjainln  F.  Shuart, 
Oberiin,  O..  for  the  American  Missionary. 

•{52— ” Margaret  K.  Maltby:  the  girl 

who  always  asked  ‘why?’  ” is  the  title  of 
a chapter  in  ” Girls  Who  Did,”  a book 
by  Helen  Ferris  and  Virginia  Moore.  The 
authors  say  it  was  this  Imiuisitivc  spirit, 
fostered  by  her  parents,  that  led  Miss 
Maltby  to  the  study  of  physics,  and  the 
result  that  she  is  now  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Ilarnard  College,  Co- 
lumbia Vnlversiry. 

•§;^_\Vonl  has  been  rec(‘ived  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Allen  W.  Field  {May  R. 
Fairfield)  on  April  20  at  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  sanitarium,  after  an  illness  of  four 
years.  Mrs.  Field  is  the  third  one  of  her 
family  to  go  within  eleven  months,  her 
two  brothers.  .Tolin  and  Ernest,  dying  in 
May  and  .Tune.  1027.  She  is  survived  by 
two  sons,  two  daughters  and  two  brothers. 

*S4— The  Rev.  Dr.  .Tames  E.  McConnell, 
associate  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Missions  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
died  May  ‘A  at  his  home  in  Kew  Gardens, 
L.  I.  Mr.  McConnell  held  pastorates  at 
Northfield.  Minn.,  and  Providence.  K.  1., 
and  was  the  author  of  several  books.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Marion  E. 
McConnell. 

t'So — Mrs.  Casper  W.  Hiatt,  widow  of 
Dr.  Casper  W.  Hiatt,  t’8.",  died  siiaoenly 
with  pneumonia  on  March  24  in  Cleve- 
l.and.  Mrs.  Hiatt  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  Evangeline  II.  Deeper.  *f)0.  and 
Florence  A.  Pliatt.  ‘17.  Miss  Hiatt,  who 
made  her  home  with  her  mother,  is  now 
living  with  her  sister  at  1510  Lewis  Drive, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

'80— The  Rugby  Congregational  church 
of  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.,  which  has  ns  its  pas- 
tor Rev.  Harry  D.  Shohion.  will  dedicate 
their  new  church  building  on  .Tune  10. 

’8J)— Harvey  Price  Moyer,  born  Mainland, 
Pn..  October  17.  18.50.  entered  preparatory 
department  of  Oberlln  College  In  1882; 
studied  In  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
1883  and  ’.84,  in  College  1.88fi-80:  graduated 
in  1880:  married  Elizabeth  Leslie,  a class- 
mate. June  19.  1884:  died  April.  1028. 

” Mr.  Moyer  was  n construtive  sales- 
man and  spent  the  vacations  scdllng 
goods.  He  learned  In  his  early  days  that 
constructive  salesmanship  is  to  enable  the 
purchaser  to  buy,  and  that  no  sale  is 
constructive  unless  the  buyer  and  8<dler 
are  both  benefited  in  the  transaction.  lie 
early  learned  the  three  great  fundamentals 
of  life:  self-reliance,  self-control,  and  self- 
sacrifice.  He  believed  In  education,  re- 
ligion, an<l  fraternity.  He  put  human 
values  above  all  other  values  and  taught 
men  that  they  could  not  succeed  In  insti- 
tutions without  developing  human  values 
and  without  these  human  values  cooper- 
ating with  physical  things.  He  believed 
that  music  is  the  universal  language,  and 


he  wrote  human  songs  that  were  sung 
by  men  of  nil  nations  and  tongues.  He 
tried  to  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  like  his  ina.ster  had  to  suf- 
fer for  liis  thinking,  his  self-reliance,  his 
self-control,  and  his  self-sacrifice.” 

'88— Frank  L.  Case  was  promoted,  March 
21,  to  the  grade  of  Colonel  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Mr.  Case's  record  in  the 
army  shows  him  to  have  been  with  the 
nih  Volunteer  Infantry  in  Porto  Rico  in 
1898-00:  with  the  .33rd  Volunteer  Infantry 
in  the  Philippines  in  TSOO-lSKll;  with  the 
12th,  4th  and  3rd  Cavalry  Regiments, 


comprising  three  tours  in  the  Philippines 
and  about  five  years  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der from  Nogales.  Arizona,  to  Browns- 
ville, Texas:  as  well  ns  attendance  at  the 
Army  Service  Schools,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas:  service  in  the  Quartermaster 

Corps:  on  the  General  Staff  in  AVnshing- 
ton  during  the  World  War:  as  militai’y 
attache  to  Pern  and  Bolivia:  and  since 
192.3  at  Headquarters  Third  Corps  Area, 
Baltimore,  Md..  where  he  is  now  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff.  G-3. 

t'90— Dr.  William  E.  Barton  gave  three 
lectures  on  Church  Union  before  the  Con- 
gregational ministers  of  Ohio  at  their  an- 
nual retreat  in  Oborlin  Aprrll  23-25. 

*00 — Mrs.  Sarah  Evans  Inborden  died 
May  12,  1028,  at  Bricks.  N.  C.  Mrs.  In- 
borden was  born  in  Oberlin  in  1800  and 
gradunlod  from  the  Oberlin  high  school. 
Her  fathor  was  Wilson  R.  Evans,  who 
shared  In  the  Wellington  Rescue  and  the 
Jail  sentence  following.  Mrs.  Inborden 
married  Thomas  E.  Inborden,  ex-'91,  and 
wont  with  him  to  North  Cnrollna.  where 
they  founded,  and  for  31  years  conduct- 
ed the  Joseph  K.  Bricks  School.  Mrs. 
Inborden’8  remains  were  taken  to  Ober- 
lin for  burial. 

*01—“  You  Stupid,  it’s  June!  ” is  the 
title  of  n now  song  Just  published  by  the 
Prosser  Co.,  Philndolphin.  The  words  are 
by  Grace  Stanton  Love  and  the  music 
by  Geoffrey  O’Hnra. 

ex-’93— Charles  It.  Howland,  who  left  the 
class  of  ’03  during  the  sophomore  year  on 
appointment  as  Cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Mili- 


tary Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and 
who  received  the  Honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  In  1012,  was  promoted 
from  Colonel  of  Infantry,  with  duty  In 
tlie  General  Staff,  to  Brigadier  General 
in  the  Army  on  Christmas  day,  1027.  He 
is  now  in  command  of  the  Third  Field 
Artillery  Brigade,  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Lew’is,  Wash. 

’9.3— Plans  for  the  thirty-fifth  reunion 
of  the  class  of  1893  are  well  under  way, 
and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be 
a goodly  number  of  the  class  present. 
Twenty-four  have  already  said  definitely 
that  they  will  ho  back,,  and  some  of  them 
come  double.  Nine  others  have  said  tlmt 
l)0.ssibly  they  may  come.  Cranford,  103 
East  College  Street  (Mrs.  Pope’s)  has  been 
cbo.sen  for  headquarters;  and  the  commit- 
tee on  arrangements  is  Mrs.  Plumb  Mil- 
likan. Louis  Hart,  E.  Dana  Durand,  Fred 
Dutton  and  Etta  M.  Wright. 

Those  who  are  surely  coming  are  Mrs. 
Harriet  Esterly  Ballard  and  Dr.  Ballard, 
Mrs.  Jane  Browne  Bond  and  Mr.  Bond, 
E.  Dana  Dnrantl.  Mrs.  Mary  Bennett  Dn- 
raml,  C.  Fred  Dutton  and  family.  Dr. 
George  Gill  and  Mrs.  Gill,  Louis  K.  Hart 
and  Mrs.  Hart,  Mrs.  Nettie  Hemingway 
Hines  and  Mr.  Hines,  Rev.  Albert  Ilawkes 
and  Mrs.  Ilawkes,  Bert  Ilogen  and  Mrs. 
Ilogcn.  Mrs.  Martha  Little  Jaekson  and 
Mr.  Jaekson,  Rev.  Howard  M.  Jones, 
Mrs.  Maigaret  .Mellen  McCord  and  Dr. 
McCord.  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan  and 
Mr.  Millikan.  Dr.  Charles  II.  Nims  and 
Mrs.  Nims,  Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff  Price, 
Mrs.  Edith  Colo  Shnttuck,  Miss  lAlla 
Spelman,  Miss  Sadie  Stahl,  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
bel Penfield  Wilson. 

The  Oberlin  contingent  will  be  minus 
Fred  Savage  and  Mrs.  Savage  and  Will 
3'.  Upton  and  Mrs.  Upton,  who  are  abroad; 
but  Arthur  E.  Heacox  and  Mrs.  Ileacox, 
Miss  Susan  F.  Hinman,  and  Miss  Etta 
Wright  will  be  on  hand.  Others  who  may 
possibly  bo  present  are  Mrs.  Mary  Otis 
Blake,  Henry  C.  Cowles,  Mrs.  Flora  Bierce 
Doe,  C.  I.  Denny,  Dr.  Stowell  Dudley, 
Mrs.  Mary  Pineo  Dudley,  Henry  Parsons, 
Mrs.  Birch  Wilson,  and  Louis  Bacon,  ex- 
’03.  Mrs.  Harriet  Blake  Bronson  is  on 
the  fence. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  furloughs 
of  the  missionary  members  of  the  class 
coincide  with  a reunion  year:  but  this 
time  Mrs.  Margaret  Mellen  McCord  of 
Durban,  Natal,  South  Africa,  one  of  our 
five  missionaries,  will  be  here.  We  shall 
hope  that  neither  Herbert  Childs  of  1020 
nor  E.  Stanley  Grant  of  1012  will  be  there, 
else  we  might  have  to  hide  under  a 
bushel  the  two  of  our  six  ministers  who 
are  coming,  and  the  two  who  married 
into  the  class,  who  will  also  he  here,  one 
of  them,  Rev.  James  Bond,  doing  a good 
work  on  the  Interracial  commission. 
With  two  of  our  live  M.D.’s  present  and 
two  by  marriage,  we  shall  be  able  to  set 
up  a clinic  to  meet  the  emergency  needs 
of  returning  alumni. 

Although  most  of  the  ’93  children  have 
finished  college  and  gone  out  into  the 
world  we  shall  have  interest  in  this  year’s 
graduating  class  heenuse  Frederic  Dut- 
ton and  William  McCord  are  to  receive 
their  diplomas  in  June. 

Mrs.  Millikan,  473  Park  Avenue,  River 
Forest,  HI.,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
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others  that  they  have  decided  to  be  pres- 
ent.—E.  W. 

'93— On  April  22-23,  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  president  of  Marquette  College, 
Louis  E.  Hart  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

’95 — Oberlin  College  wsa  represented  by 
Professor  Alfred  De  Sheffield  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  on  May  18  and  19. 

’97— Word  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  Captain  Will  A.  Dietrich,  114  Stewart 
Avenue,  Hapeville,  Ga.,  on  March  3. 

’97— At  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Fred- 
erick B.  Robinson  as  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  May  7 
Clayton  K.  Fauver  represented  Oberlin 
College. 

’97— W.  Leon  Dawson  died  of  pneumo- 
nia on  April  30  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Dawson  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a new 
work  upon  “ The  Birds  of  Ohio,”  and  a 
similar  work  upon  “ The  Birds  of  Flor- 
ida.” He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two 
sons,  William  O.  of  Barrington,  III.,  and 
Giles  E.,  ’24,  of  Cleveland,  and  a daugh- 
ter, Barbara,  who  is  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  with  Mrs.  Dawson. 

’97 — Rev.  David  J.  Torrens  died  March 
15  at  his  home  in  Fairport,  N.  Y.  He  had 
held  pastorates  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa., 
Friendship,  Fairport  and  East  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y.  He  leaves  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred E.  Torrens,  and  two  children,  Rob- 
ert G.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Wheeler. 

’98— Mr.  Alexander  Hugh  Fitzhugh, 
M.A.  O.  Con.,  F.R.C.A.,  G.C.M.G.,  when 
here  in  Oberlin  commented  on  the  desir- 
ability of  May  Cottage  as  a place  for 
class  reunions.  So  did  the  class  of  ’08 
when  five  years  ago  we  begged  Mrs.  Nick- 
erson to  reserve  it  for  us  for  a second 
time,  in  June,  1028.  Our  reasons  are 
many  for  congratulating  ourselves.  One 
is  that  Mrs.  Nickerson  is  such  a charming 
hostess,  and  some  of  the  others  (too  nu- 
merous to  mention  all)  are  that  the  house 
is  large  enough  for  the  whole  class,  and 
of  such  elasticity  of  accommodation  that 
every  need  can  be  met,— twin  beds,  sin- 
gle beds,  a special  mechanism  alarm- 
clock — bed  for  Mr.  Holt  and  out  size  for 
Pa  Gibbs. 

You  remember  the  girls  had  the  main 
building  and  the  boys  the  annex  last 
time,  while  the  married  folk  occupied  the 
bridge  over  the  beautiful  dining  room, 
where  we  had  so  manj'  good  times,  and 
such  delicious  food. 

Then  there  were  the  porches  for  long 
talks  In  the  evening,  and  the  back  yard 
to  make  the  daisy  chain  in,  anil  a tennis 
court  (padlocked  on  Sunday  now).  Ob,  I 
am  sorry  for  yon  who  can  not  come,  and 
so  glad  of  the  many  who  can!  The  com- 
mittee are  writing  to  you  the  dates  and 
rates,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  you 
but  to  be  here. 

'98— II.  Clark  Gould  of  1118  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland,  died  on  April  4. 

'00— J.  Ellis  Stannard  Is  teaching  Chem- 
istry in  Boys’  high  school,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  and  in  Brooklyn  Evening  high  school 
for  men.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staunard  are  liv- 
ing at  3111  Beverly  Rond. 

’01— Charles  S.  Pendleton  la  profeasor 
of  the  teaching  of  English  at  George 


Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Professor  Pendleton  also 
serves  as  editor  of  the  Peabody  Journal 
of  Education. 

’03— At  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Leslie 
Roy  Marston  as  president  of  Greenville 
College,  Greenville,  III.,  on  April  20,  Ed- 
ward H.  Tenney  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

’04— H.  Siemens  of  Los  Angeles,  is  lo- 
cated at  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel,  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  for  the  summer  months,  where 
he  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  his  friends 
who  may  be  passing  through  that  way. 

’04 — Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Lucile  Reed  Sliger  of  To- 
ledo, on  January  23,  following  an  opera- 
tion. Her  husband  was  in  Texas  at  the 


time,  having  gone  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gaining his  health  after  nine  months’ 
illness.  For  several  years  after  gradua- 

tion Mrs.  Sliger  taught  English  and 
Latin.  Later,  In  1914,  she  studied  voice 
in  New  York  and  was  often  heard  as 
church  and  concert  singer  in  Cleveland 
and  Toledo. 

’05-’06,  c’05-’0G — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  D. 
Ruth  (Cora  Walker)  and  son,  Robert, 
live  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Mr. 
Ruth  is  correspondent  for  various  news- 
papers, including  the  Cleveland  News  and 
Toledo  Blade.  Mr.  Ruth’s  office  is  at  421 
Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington. 

’05— Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  To- 
ledo Blade  and  trustees  of  Oberlin,  has 
been  prominently  mentioned  as  a possi- 


Tune  In  On  Your  Radio 

AN  OBERLIN  COLLEGE  HOUR 
WTAM,  (7.50  kc -.399  m),  Cleveland 
Sunday  Evening,  .June  10,  9:15-10:15 
(Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Program,  Part  I 
Given  by 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  VESTED  STRING  CHOIR 
(Professor  Don  Morrison,  founder  and  director; 
Professor  William  K.  Breckenrldge,  Organist) 
and 

THE  MEN’S  STUDENT  QUARTETTE 
Alphonse  Gailewicz,  1st  Violin;  Clifford  Cook,  2nd  Violin; 
John  Wharton,  Viola;  Willis  Warch,  Cello 


Two  Chorales J.  8.  Bach 

Jesu,  Priceless  Treasure 
At  The  Lamb’s  High  Feast 

The  Vested  String  Choir 

Interlude  in  Modal  Key Sinigaglia 

The  Men’s  Student  String  Quartette 
Chorale — What!  No  Anthem  for  My  Maker!  . . . J.  8.  Bach 

The  Vested  String  Choir 

Negro  Spiritual Arr.  hy  Pochoii 

Deep  River 

The  Men’s  Student  String  Quartette 
Two  Negro  Spirituals, 


Harmonized  as  Chorales  by  Robert  Nathaniel  Dett 
I’m  Going  to  Travel 
My  Lord,  What  a Morning 

The  Vested  String  Choir 

Program,  Part  II 

Given  by  Professor  David  Moyer,  Pianist,  and 
Professor  Florence  Jenny  Hall,  Soprano 

Piano  Solo — Ballade  in  A flat  major Chopin 

Professor  David  Moyer 

Group  of  Songs: 

Professor  Florence  Jenny  Hall 
(Accompanied  by  Professor  James  Husst  Hall) 

Group  of  Piano  Solos — Etude,  E-major  ....  Poganni-Lriszt 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  12  . . Liszt 

Professor  David  Moyer 

(Program  Arranged  by  Professor  Don  Morrison) 
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ble  candidate  on  the  UepubUcan  ticket 
for  senator  from  Ohio,  to  succeed  the  late 
Frank  Willis. 

ex-’OG— Mrs.  Harrington  Beard  (Eleanor 
Gardner)  Is  now  living  at  6100  Nicollet 
Avenue,  Minneapolis. 

’06— After  two  years  as  a secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Commission  on  Missions  in 
New  York,  Harold  G.  Vincent  has  taken 
up  the  pastorate  again  as  minister  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Deerfield,  Mass. 
A majority  of  the  boys  of  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy and  of  the  Eaglebrook  Lodge  School 
for  younger  boys  attend  this  church. 

*07— Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Bess  Long  Uogers,  on  May 
2,  at  her  home  In  Sycamore,  111.,  after 
several  months’  illness  with  a cancer. 
Mrs.  Rogers  Is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Martin  L.  Rogers,  fiftecn-year-old  son, 
her  mother,  and  three  brothers. 

'07— Following  work  with  the  commis- 
sion of  financial  advisors,  Harley  L.  Lutz 
was  decorated  Commander  of  Order  of 
Polonia  Restituta  by  the  government  of 
Poland.  Mr.  Lutz,  a professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Leland  Stanford  University, 
has  been  serving  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Association  for  the  year 
1927-2S. 

'08— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Minneapolis,  of 
which  Frank  O.  Koehler  is  general  secre- 
tary, is  reaching  nearly  34,000,  men  and 
boys,  the  work  being  carried  on  in  306 
places  in  the  city,  according  to  Mr.  Koeh- 
ler’s annual  report. 

*10— Amos  Harper  fielding,  only  son  of 
Florence  Kent  Belding,  and  only  grand- 
son of  Amos  M.  Kent,  '85,  died  at  his 
home  in  lola,  Kans.,  on  April  22,  at  the 
age  of  16.  His  death  was  caused  by 
blood  poisoning  following  an  injury  to  his 
foot. 

*10— Lynn  B.  Griffith  crossed  swords 
with  Clarence  Darrow  in  a bribery  trial 
early  in  May.  Mr.  Griffith  is  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  and 
had  an  alleged  bootlegger  before  him  on 
a bribery  charge.  The  trial  was  held  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Ashtabula.  Here 
Clarence  Darrow  tried  and  lost  his  first 
case  a half  century  ago.  He  came  back 
from  Chicago  as  defending  attorney  in 
this  case,  claiming  to  want  to  try  his  last 
case  In  the  same  red  brick  court  house. 
The  Jury  disagreed,  and  the  case  will  prob- 
ably be  retried  in  June.  Common  Pleas 
Judge  Charles  Sargent,  ’00,  presided  at 
the  trial. 

10— C.  Dean  Wells  is  now  with  R.  E 
Prochnow  & Co.,  231  S.  LaSalle  Street, 
of  Chicago,  111, 

■11-’13— The  marriage  of  Richard  A. 
Kimball  and  Josephine  J.  Dodge  took 
place  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
95.)  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Cify 
on  May  4.  Mr.  Kimball  is  the  son  of 
Professor  A.  S.  Kimball,  former  professor 
in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

’08- 12— David  McMillan  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  as 
conch  of  varsity  basketball. 

the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .7.,  on  May 
10,  Oberlin  College  was  represented  bv 
Shirley  Smith. 

‘12— Samuel  II.  and  Charlotte  Cnton 
Col)h  announce  the  arrival  of  Patricia 
Sprague  on  March  13. 


*13— Franklin  P.  Metcalf,  professor  of 
Botany  in  Fukien  Christian  University, 
in  a recent  letter  to  an  Oberlin  friend, 
wrote:  “ We  plan  to  leave  here  about 

the  end  of  June  or  the  first  of  July,  stop- 
ping at  Amoy,  and  spending  a month  in 
Hongkong  and  Canton,  where  there  are 
fine  collections  of  Fukien  plants.  We 
shall  leave  Hongkong  on  July  28  on  the 
Coblenz  for  Manila,  where  we  shall  stay 
about  a month.  We  leave  on  the  Fulda 
Augu.st  27,  reaching  Genoa  September  27 
and  Hamburg  October  10,  We  will  be  In  Hol- 
land and  Germany  for  about  two  weeks, 
and  then  go  to  Paris  for  a stay  of  three 
weeks,  then  to  Loudon  for  another  throe 
weeks,  with  a trip  to  Edinburgh.  We 
leave  London  on  December  8 on  the  Min- 
ncknhda  for  New  York.  I expect  to  study 
for  three  months  at  the  Gray  Herbarium 
and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  shall  then 
go  to  Cornell  and  Oberlin  for  awhile.” 

’13— Rev.  Robert  C.  Whitehead  entered 
the  pastorate  of  the  Vernon  Heights  Con- 
gregational ^ffiurch  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
on  April  13.  His  address  is  7 Vernon 
Avenue,  Mt,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Hayes  (Mar- 
garet Brand)  have  a son,  James  Brand, 
born  February  23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes 
and  three  children  live  at  3515  Peters 
Avenue,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  Mr. 
Hayes  is  head  of  the  English  Literature 
department  of  Morningside  College. 

’13 — Marjorie  Hamilton  is  director  of 
Social  Activities  at  the  Allerton  House, 
Chicago.  The  Allerton  House  is  one  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 

'13— Louise  Olin,  a teacher  in  the  Glen- 
dale high  school,  died  May  4 at  Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

’14 — A Milwaukee  alumnus  sends  the 
following  comment  and  clipping:  **  Here 

is  a clipping  that  appeared  the  other  day 
about  Brock.  Facts  are  little  mixed,  but 
that  is  a small  item  to  a newspaper  man”: 

‘‘  Harold  Henderson  is  a little  chap,  but 
was  a whale  of  an  athlete  when  in  Ober- 
liu  College.  Prepared  in  Oberlin  high 
school  and  took  part  in  all  sports.  In 
college  was  a varsity  player  for  three 
years  in  football,  basketball  and  base- 
ball and  captained  the  basketball  and 
football  teams. 

” In  those  days  Oberlin  was  leading 
them  all  in  Ohio.  Henderson  was  all- 
state  forward  in  basketball,  all-state 
quarterback  in  football  and  a baseball 
outfielder.  Ills  athletic  record  would  fill 
a column.  Oberlin  bent  Ohio  State  every 
year  he  played  In  football  there,  tied  Cor- 
nell one  year,  and  as  captain  the  next 
year,  Henderson  made  a 60-yard  run  for 
the  winning  touchdown  against  Cornell. 

“ He  did  graduate  work  at  Columbia 
for  his  M.A.;  studied  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity, the  School  of  Philosophy,  and 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research  for  two  years. 

Came  to  ^^Ilwallkee  in  1078  as  director 
of  the  citizcn.s’  bureau  of  municipal  effi- 
ciency, his  present  po.sition:  Is  a confirmed 
golfer,  shooting  in  the  70's:  a loading 
basketball  and  football  official;  married, 
two  children,  boy  and  girl;  member  of 
Press,  City  and  Blue  Mound  County  Clubs; 
a live  wire.”- Sentinel. 

’10~A  son,  Thomas  Ilndlev,  was  horn 
on  April  28  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anthony 


Humphrey  of  543  Chestnut  Street,  WIb- 
netka,  111. 

’10 — J.  Frederick  Schreiner,  who  con*- 
pletes  work  for  his  doctor’s  degree  at 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  June,  Is  to  be 
assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  next 
year. 

’16 — “Hi  Winkle”  Is  the  title  of  an  at- 
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DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  433-W 

Oberiin  Savings  Bank  Bidg. 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 
OBERLIN 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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After  College--What? 

The  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School 

Offers  a one-year  course  for 
college  graduates.  The  degree 
B.S.  in  L.S.  is  granted. 

PHILADELPHIA 


tractive  cliihVy  book  written  in  verso  and 
illustrated  by  Grace  Sehauftler  of  005  W. 
lloih  Street.  Now  York  City. 

daughter,  Joan  Lynnetto,  was 
born  March  22  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Neff  (Helen  Miller),  121  Tennyson  Court, 
Elgin,  III. 

‘IT— Edith  M.  Gates  will  return  to  the 
United  States  about  July  1.  She  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  National  Director 
of  TTealth  Edueatlon  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Miss  Gates  has  been  doing  Y.  C.  A. 
work  in  Europe  for  the  past  few  years. 

'18— Mrs.  Jewell  T.  Moll  (Gertrude  'Will- 
iams) has  changed  her  address  from  Long 
Island  to  G1  Grand  Street,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

‘20— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Forrester  Haine  have 
a daughter.  Ruth,  born  April  .'to.  Dr.  and 
.Mrs.  Raine  live  at  722  Cromer  Street,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

*20— Helen  Thomas  has  been  teaching 
French  and  Latin  in  Central  Junior  high 
school,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  the  past  year. 
She  attended  French  classes  at  McGill 
rniversity.  Montreal,  Quebec,  last  sum- 
mer. 

‘20— A daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mils.  George  T.  Jones  of  S22  West  Lorain 
Street.  Oberlin,  on  April  21. 

’20— The  engagement  of  Elizabeth  Crafts 
to  Dr.  William  E.  Callison  of  Bound 
Brook,  X.  .7.,  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced. Dr.  Callison  is  instructor  in 
I’harmacalogy  at  Yale  Medical  School. 
Mi.ss  Crafts  has  been  assistant  professor 
in  physiology  and  hygiene  at  Goucher  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  but  next  year  will  occupy 
the  position  of  research  assistant  in  the 
same  department  as  Dr.  Callison  at  Yale. 

cx-'10-‘21 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer 
L.  Bundy  (Margaret  Hemingway)  of  Wil- 
mette, 111.,  a son,  Homer,  Jr. 

‘21— The  East  Congregational  church  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  has  as  its 
pastor  James  W.  Fifleld,  is  building  a 
splendid  new  church,  designed  by  Ralph 
Adams  Cram.  Paul  IT.  Eickmeycr,  ‘27.  is 
director  of  music  and  boys’  work  at  the 
East  Congregational  church. 

‘21- Arthur  Wedel  in  appointed  to  the 
Eleanor  Totum  Long  Scholarship  in  Struct- 
ural Geology  at  Cornell  University  for 
next  year.  He  has  been  teaching  at 
Leoti,  Kans. 

'21— At  the  inauguration,  .\pril  25.  of 
Dr.  Franci.s  Pendleton  Gaines  as  president 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest, 
N.  Oberlin  College  was  represented  by 
Malcolm  D.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  is  asso- 
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riato  proft'ssor  of  Salos  Reflation  at  the 
I’nivorslty  of  Nortli  (’arollna. 

•o|_^Irtj'^.irot  Itarnanl,  exoruUvo  roc* 
rotary  of  I.nno  Comity  Chapter  of  Uorl 
Cross  at  Kuff«‘UO.  Ore.,  will  present  the 
history,  orpanlzatlon  ami  s(‘rv5ces  of  the 
Amorloan  Rod  Cross  at  an  institute  for 
Chapter  seerotnries  and  volunteer  work- 
ers. held  in  eoimeotion  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Orepon.  at  Portland,  dnrinp  tiie 
week  of  .Tilly  h. 

'22.  e*10-’22— William  !•'.  Parkhlll  and 
Pauline  TTaertel  were  married  in  I^uITmIo. 
N.  V..  December  27,  1027.  They  are  now 
livinp  at  r»22d  Dorchester.  Chicapo.  111. 
Mr.  Parkhlll  has  eharpe  of  athlellcs  in 
one  of  Chicapo’a  Technical  hlph  sidiools. 

'22— Lydia  K.  Rncknell  has  been  earn- 
Inp  toward  her  2-S-o  pledpe  by  colorinp 
preetinp  cards  by  hand,  iisinp  .Tapanese 
water  colors.  She  will  pladly  send  on  ap- 
proval to  Alumni  and  their  friends  sam- 
ples of  Birthday  ami  Friend.ship  Cards. 
Birth  Announcements,  and  Place  Cards. 
Orders  placed  before  Aupnst  will  be  much 
appreciated.  Tier  address  is  Box  104. 
Iladdonfteld.  X.  J. 

•2,3— Malcolm  F.  .Tameson  and  Mabel 
Spore  .Tame.son  are  livinp  at  217  Duane 
Street.  Oranpe.  X.  J.  Mr.  .Tameson  has  a 
po.sition  as  research  physicist  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

•23— On  April  14  Francis  J.  Pyle  and 
Eleanor  Meneghel  were  married  at  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pyle  are 
livinp  at  R.  R.  8.  Yakima,  Wash. 

*2.3— Mrs.  Oeorpe  O.  Reed  (Bernice 
Brown)  is  livinp  at  40.3  Sherman  Street. 
Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  where  her  husTiand 
is  with  the  Groat  Western  Sugar  Co.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reed  have  two  children.  Bar- 
bara, 214  years,  and  John  Maynard,  six 
months  old. 

'23— Carolyn  D.  Jonea  is  girls*  physical 
director  in  the  Chaney  high  school  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

'23,  ’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Kilgore 
(Helen  Ford)  are  living  at  2020  St.  Paul 
Street,  Baltimore,  where  Mr.  Kilgore  is 
studying  for  a doctor’s  degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

’24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Sherman 
(Katherine  White)  of  288  ITartenell  Road, 
Buffalo,  X.  Y..  have  announced  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Mary  Katherine,  horn  on 
April  IG. 

c’24 — The  Montclair  high  school  band 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  under  the  direction 
of  Sayward  F.  Rowell,  was  awarded  sec- 
ond place  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Band 
contest  held  at  New  Brunswick  on  May 
4.  Mr.  Rowell  Is  supervisor  of  Instru- 
mental music  in  the  Montflnlr  schools, 
and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Rowell  play  in  the 
Xew  Jersey  symphony.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rowell  live  at  7 St.  Luke’s  Place,  Mont- 
clair. 

ei-'25— Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Herbert  J.  Gath- 
ercole  (Margaret  Hazel)  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  Margaret  Ann,  April  24.  at  the 
home  of  her  grandmother  on  115th  Street, 
Cleveland. 

*22-’25— Dorothy  B.  Allen  was  appointed 
by  the  American  Board  for  service  at 
Sholapur,  Marathi  District,  India,  on 
January  31. 

’^^Dorothy  Treat  is  still  working  at 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  His- 


me  NATION’S  Building  Stone 


Muivane  Art  Museum,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Built  of 
Variegated  Indiana  Limestone,  Random  Ashlar. 

No  Beauty 

Like  That  of  Natural  Stone 

TO  build  of  Indiana  Limestone  means  that  your 
building  will  become  a worthy  part  of  the  per- 
manent architecture  of  this  country. 

The  modern  production  methods  of  the  Indiana 
Limestone  Company  have  greatly  lowered  costs.  Rough- 
sawed  strip  stone  for  Random  Ashlar  brings  the  cost 
of  a stone  building  down  very  close  to  the  cost  of  the 
same  building  if  constructed  of  other  less  desirable 
material.  Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated  booklet  giving 
full  information  about  this  beautiful  stone.  More  than 
65  % of  all  the  building  stone  used  in  the  United  States  is 
Indiana  Limestone. 

For  the  booklet  address  Box  838,  Service  Bureau, 

Indiana  Limestone  Company,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


General  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana  Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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REBER  JOHNSON 

139  South  Cedar  Ave. 
Professor  of  Violin  in  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  will  take 
private  pupils  in  Oberlin  from 
June  20  to  July  10.  From  July  10 
to  August  i8  he  will  take  pupils  at 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  where  he  will 
be  Assistant  Concert  Master  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 


NEWCOMERS 
TO  OBERLIN 

will  want  a house 

I Have  Them 

LARGE— SMALL 
FURNISHED 
UNFURNISHED 
RENT— SELL 

Write  now,  as  best  avail- 
able places  for  the  fall  are  re- 
served in  the  spring. 

T.  J.  RICE 

35  W.  College  Oberlin,  O. 


JOHN  HANCOCK  SERIES 

The  Worker’s 
Wife 

This  advertisement  is  about  Group 
Insurance,  a matter  which  is  sure 
to  come  up  for  the  consideration  of 
modern  business  executives.  Group  in- 
surance will  not  settle  all  employee 
problems,  but  it  will  help  tremendously. 

Consider  only  one  angle:  the  Worker  s 
Wife.  In  case  of  death  or  disability  to 
her  husband  it  is  she  and  her  children 
who  benc.lt  by  group  insurance.  This 
means  that  she  is  going  to  help  you  in 
the  matter  of  the  man's  contentment  and 
co-opcration  in  his  job. 

Tliis  is  only  one  angle  of  the  problem. 
For  full  details  read  “Management, 
Men  and  Motives.”  issued  by  this  com- 
pany. Your  local  John  Hancock  office 
will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  or  it  can 
be  obtained  by  writing 

INQUIRY  BUREAU 


197  CLARENDON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


A.C. 

— S/XTY.FIFTft  YEAR  OF  BUSINESS — ' 


tor.v.  One  of  the  newest  phnses  of  her 
work  is  giving  tnlks  over  the  rndio. 

’2r>— On  October  10  Dorothy  Straus  was 
married  to  Philip  A.  Cribby.  They  are 
are  living  at  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Norwalk, 
Calif.  Mr.  Cribby  is  connected  with  the 
Goodyear  Tire  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 

’2o— Erwin  N.  Griswold  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  Board  held  in  Boston 
on  April  2.  Mr.  Griswold  was  the  retir- 
ing president  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view Board. 

'25— A Fellowship  in  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  been  awarded 
to  William  A.  Richards  for  next  year. 

’25— The  engagement  of  Betty  Beatty, 
O.  K.  T.  S.  ’27,  to  Richard  Currier  was 
announced  on  April  14  at  the  Manor 
House  dance  in  Oberlin. 

'2f> — Charlotte  Fi.  Webster,  who  is  tak- 
ing her  A.M.  this  year  in  Geology  at 
Oberlin.  has  been  appointed  demonstrator 
in  Geology  at  Bryn  Mawr.  She  will  con- 
tinue her  studies  in  Geology  there  also. 

'26 — Paul  M.  Titus,  who  has  this  year 
been  instructor  of  Economics  at  Oberlin, 
has  accepted  a similar  position  at  Prince- 
ton University  for  next  year. 

'26— A teaching  fellowship  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  Y’ork  has  been 
awarded  to  Robert  Rugh  for  next  year. 
This  will  allow  about  half  time  study 
toward  his  Ph.D.  in  Zoology  at  Columbia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rugh  have  been  at  Law- 
rence College,  Appleton,  WIs.,  this  year, 
where  he  has  been  instructor  of  Zoology. 

’26— Walter  M.  Chappell  will  spend  two 
months  this  summer  in  geologic  research 
in  Canada  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Pettijohn,  on 
leave  of  absence  from  Oberlin.  In  the 
fall  Mr.  Chappell  will  become  assistant  in 
geology  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  where  he  will  continue  his  grad- 
uate study. 

’26 — W.  Kent  Hastings  has  taken  up 
work  with  the  Gypsy  Oil  Company  in 
Oklahoma.  He  will  be  detailed  with  a 
torsion-balance  party  this  summer. 

’26 — For  next  year  Alice  Wright  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as  instructor  in  Latin 
in  Washington  Seminary,  Washington, 
Pa.  Miss  Wright  is  this  year  doing  grad- 
uate work  at  Oberlin  College. 

’26— Jennie  Tucker  is  employed  in  the 
advertising  department  of  Burrows  Bros., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'26 — Harry  M.  Zekind  is  living  at  1329 
Laidlow  Avenue,  Bond  Hill,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  Is  connected  with  the  Proctor 
& Gamble  Co.  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio. 

ex-’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pancoast  of 
Claremont,  Calif.,  announce  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter,  Nina  Alberta  Pancoast, 
March  25,  to  Mr.  Jack  Martin  Jossen  of 
Pomona,  Calif. 

c’26— Pearl  Scholileggor  Is  tcnchlng  pub- 
lic school  music  at  New  Rnyiuer,  Colo., 
n eoiisolldatod  school  of  about  270  pupils. 
Mias  Sebeideggor  la  also  11k*  organist  of 
the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  Ft.  Morgan, 
Colo.,  licr  homo. 

'26— JjCroy  F.  “Swe<le”  Arvldaon  has 
been  promoted  from  hla  position  as  sec- 
retary In  charge  of  yonng  men’s  clnba 
and  the  dormitory  residents  at  the  Wau- 
k<‘gan,  III.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  the  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GIBSON’S 
VV'^here  You  and  I Zat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES 
OF  ALUMNI 

J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 
33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 

21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve" 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


JOHN  M.  HALL 
Attorney-at-Law 

1213-14-15-16-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 
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The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
jrom  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Going  Abroad  this  Summer? 

Spend  a tew  dollars  In  the  Burgner  Insurance 
Agency  for  Tourist  Floater  Baggage  insurance,  and 
then  when  fire,  flood,  theft,  larceny,  pilferage  or  any 
of  the  hazards  of  travel  covered  overtake  you,  you 
can  get  cold  cash  for  your  lost  or  destroyed  prop- 
erty. 

It  takes  a heap  of  worry  out  of  travel. 

Louis  E.  Burgner 

INSURANCE  REAL  ESTATE 

21  South  Main  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Are  You  An  Oberlin  Alumnus? 

Then  You  Should  Have  An 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Song  Book 


THE 

PEOPLES  BANKING  CO. 

OBERLIN. OHIO, 


Partnership 


]f  you  are  one  or  our  depositors, 
you  are  practically  one  of  our  partners. 
We  have  an  interest  in  your  prosperity 
and  you  will  find  us  always  working  in 
harmony. 

Frequent  financial  counsel  is  earnestly 
requested  whenever  you  feel  that  our  ad- 
vice might  be  of  value. 

New  business  solicited  with  a pledge 
that  it  will  be  handled  with  accuracy, 
promptness,  and  courtesy. 


I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


OBERLIN  INN 

(REPL.'tciNG  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 


White  Kid  Footwear 

Pumps 

Straps 

Ties 

Various  Styles  to  choose  from 

Behr’s  Boot  Shop 

15  North  Main  Street  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


There  are  Many  Ways  to  Make  Money 

But  few  ways  to  protecft  it  when  you  are  traveling — 

Your  Gun 
Your  Fist 
Your  Speed 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 
The  last  is  the  only  safe  way.  Available  at 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 

“On  The  Corner” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Commencement  Qifts 

NEW  WAYNE  KNIT 
HOSIERY 

BOOKS,  FRAMED  PICTURES 

Feature — 

ROYCROFTER  NOVELTIES 

Slenderette  Heel 

Imported  Italian  Novelties,  Foun- 

All  Silk  Chiffon  and 

tain  Pens  and  Eversharp  Pencils 

Service  Weights 

are  some  of  the  gifts  that  will  be  ap- 

$1.65  and  $1.85 

preciated  and  lasting 

The  Season’s  Colorings  are 
unusual  examples  of  the 

Mail  Orders  carefully  filled 

dyers'  art. 

A.  G.  Comings  Son 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

